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THE COLLEGE VERSUS 
THE VETERAN 


Witx so much being written and spoken about the 
problems of the college versus the veteran the clearest 
fact emerging from the hubbub is that the problem 
till exists. It is simply a disparity between supply 
ad demand. In the ease of purely commercial 
aticles, like refrigerators, we all hope the supply will 
won grow more ample; in the case of the veterans 
ve cannot help hoping the demand will grow less. 

At the end of the last war, college enrollments 
jumped many times over what they had been before 
ihe war, without the stimulus of a general G.I. Bill 
i Rights. The present inerease in applications 
dwarfs that rise into insignifieance. The veteran 
vants to learn. And though his reasons may be varied 
tid complex, the principal ones are, probably, that 
during his years in the services he had occasion to 
ierve the utilitarian value of education and that 
ow he has the opportunity to do something about it. 

The challenge to the colleges is unmistakable. They 
uust somehow or other make possible the pursuit of 
tlueation to the limit of capability for those who 
lave earned the privilege. They must do so, more- 
wer, with no lowering of standards, yet with an 
idaptability of methods to meet the altered cireum- 
‘anees of the students. They must accommodate the 
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overwhelming numbers in such a way as to give the 
most practical education possible in the shortest length 
of time. This is more than a challenge. It is an obli- 
gation. 

But lest any still, small voices be lost in the wilder- 
ness, it must be recognized that the colleges have other 
obligations as well. 

The first of these is the necessity of maintaining 
the true meaning of college education. Here, in fact, 
lies much cause of dispute. There are many who 
maintain that the colleges are under a moral obliga- 
tion to enroll anyone who wishes a college education 
and that in this way only can true democracy flourish. 

Whatever the validity of the argument, one of 
the chief sources of disappointment to the veteran is 
his own misinterpretation of the G.I. Bill, a misinter- 
pretation which is often the result of poor counseling 
from his former educational officers. The G.I. Bill 
does not specify that he is to receive a college edu- 
eation. It merely states that, if he meets the require- 
ments of an accredited educational institution, the 
Veterans Administration will pay his tuition up to 
$500 a year. And though nearly every college does all 
in its power to interpret its requirements to the vet- 
eran’s advantage, few or none have seen fit to discard 
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the standards so laboriously established over the years. 

Actually not a few colleges have determined that 
the best way to adapt their facilities to meet the de- 
mand for enrollment is to raise their entrance require- 
ments. This does not mean that they are discrimi- 
nating against the veterans. It means that, since they 
ean offer an education to only a limited number of 
students, they are using the truest possible basis of 
selection—academie ability. 

Unfortunately, many veterans who apply for, and 
even many who are admitted to, college actually are 
in no position to succeed in college work. Our am- 
bitions should be tempered by our circumstances. A 
Storekeeper 3rd, for example, who came to me for 
an interview while I was still in the Navy wanted to 
be a doctor. He had, in fact, been encouraged in this 
desire by an educational officer to whom he had previ- 
ously talked. But he was twenty-five years old, mar- 
ried, and the father of three children. His maximum 
schooling consisted of one year in a commercial high 
school, which he left for both academic and financial 
reasons. 

Although this is an extreme case, it demonstrates 
clearly several things. Too many of the veterans were 
improperly advised. Many should lead happier and 
better-adjusted lives if they chose a type of training 
more suited to their abilities. Furthermore, the col- 
leges are obliged to perform the weeding-out process, 
and, until the weeding-out is accomplished, another 
veteran or a deserving high-school student is kept 
waiting. 

Connected with this is the criticism that the colleges 
have refused to adapt their modes of education to 
the needs of the veteran. But such criticism must be 
made with caution. I witnessed an interesting inter- 
view recently in the Office of Admissions. A veteran 
whose campaign ribbons outnumbered Herman Goehr- 
ing’s medals wished to take three courses in business 
management. What he failed to notice was that each 
of the courses he selected was really predicated on a 
knowledge of certain fundamentals which could be 
found only in basie academie courses. He had had 
none of those basic courses. Time and time again 
in the separation center dischargees asked me how it 
was possible to become this or that without taking a 
formal course of preparation. 

This is unfortunately a very serious problem. The 
“practical” aspects of Army and Navy training have, 
in the minds of many, rendered obsolete the estab- 
lished patterns of American collegiate education. But 
the military system of education—the streamlined, 
technical approach—was established for one purpose 
only: to make a military technician of a civilian in as 
short a time as possible. 

The difference, then, is one of objectives. If we say 
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that the primary objective of a college course in 
French is to give only a speaking acquaintanee wit) 
the language, then we limit the function of a college, 
Why bother to pass a G.I. Bill of Rights to send the 
veteran to school? Let us buy him a set of Victrola 
records! Certainly the colleges will learn much from 
the studies now in progress of military-training pro- 
grams, just as the military learned from the colleges 
in the initial setting up of these programs. But let no 
one confuse the two. 

One of the other basic obligations of the college is 
an economic—if not a moral—one. Even before Pear] 
Harbor the colleges began to feel the pinch. The 
draft reached in and took both student and instructor. 
As the emergency grew more serious, the pinch became 
a strangle hold. Only the decision of the Army and 
Navy to avail themselves generously of the facilitie 
of the colleges enabled many of them to keep open 
their doors. The civilian graduating class of my own 
Alma Mater in 1945 contained only one man! Toward 
the end of the war, of course, the situation was 
brighter. Research contracts, military-training pro 
grams, and the returning G.I.’s made the breathing 
easier. But now a new emergency has arisen. 
decision must be made between temporary expediency 
and long-range security. 

What, in short, is the obligation of the college ta 
itself, to the members of its faculty? The college 
teacher who was fortunate or unfortunate enough to 
remain at his blackboard was foreed to assume the 
duties of those who left, not only in his institution 
but in his community as well. He willingly did 1 
with no increase in his already modest income. Hi 
was no “war job,” at least so far as enrollment wa 
concerned. 
thing about it; for the college income from tuitiot 
and investments was greatly diminished, and the ex 
pense of upkeep and repair greatly increased. 

The present course of action would seem to be quit 
simple: Acquire new classrooms and dormitory facili 
ties; inerease the number of instruetors; enroll all th 
students possible; and charge higher fees. But lik 
all easy solutions to difficult problems there is a fallac 
somewhere. The colleges know. They did this at th 
end of World War I. Some of them never recovered 
This type of expansion is expansion to destructio 
When the present rush is over the mortgages woul 
spell bankruptey. The new additions to the sta 
would have to be turned loose. In the meantime ! 
older members would not have received the increase 
in income which they so sorely need and deserve. Nc 
would the piper tarry long in demanding his pay 
The most optimistic estimates predict that the rus 
will be over in five years. Most registrars expect it 
last from two to three years. 













Nor could the administration do any¥ 
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We may seem, therefore, to have reached an im- 
passe. And yet, in any situation as dynamic as this 
one, an impasse is intolerable. We must agree on com- 
promises wherein all major obligations can be recon- 
dled and met. 

The veterans themselves, through their own under- 
gnding and the proper guidance of their counselors, 
«n alleviate the situation somewhat. 

A survey shows that the major rush is to the large 
wiversities, particularly those in urban communities. 
This is not surprising. The subsistence allowance of 
he G.I. Bill is not sufficient to cover all basic needs. 
Consequently, whenever possible, the veteran of 
jmited means applies for admission where he can 
ontinue to live at home and supplement the sum by 
part-time employment. 

Obviously, he must be willing to make sacrifices, 
often foregoing his first or second choice. If he can 
possibly manage it, he should be willing to attend a 
waller college away from metropolitan areas or one 
of the various junior colleges set up to meet this 
emergency. If the mortality rate of the first two 
years occurs as expected, he should not encounter too 
wich difficulty in transferring at the end of two years 
i the school of his choice. Assuredly no good student 
will ever be denied admission. 

In the same vein he should not attempt to enter a 
liferent college now if he was formerly a student at 
wother institution. He is almost invariably given 
op priority at the school from which he entered the 
service, 

In registering he should observe a few sensible 
niles. One practice now prevalent is that of making 
imultaneous applications to various colleges. Al- 
tough pernicious, this practice is inevitable. Steps 
ive been taken, of course, to obviate it. The veteran 
ould consult the various service organizations or the 
‘eerans Administration in his community before 
wattering his applications abroad. Much could be 
ine here, too, if the separation centers were supplied 
nth up-to-date information concerning the available 
ipenings. 

Where the veteran has often been at fault is in his 
‘lure to declare his intentions in ample time. He 
‘ould not wait around for a month or two before 
‘widing to register. In applying either by mail or in 
vsop he should not be satisfied with anything but 
te actual submission of a filled-out registration blank 
td his aeeompanying school records. What is more, 
‘he is instrueted to appear on a certain day for final 
‘istration, he should come early, waking up the 
itor if necessary. 

He should, in many cases, take advantage of the 
‘sting and guidance services that, are increasingly 
wulable. In this way he can avoid making a false 
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start or taking a place which might better go to some- 
one else. The colleges themselves can be of greater 
assistance here by increasing their guidance facilities. 
With an intelligent, workable objective in mind, the 
veteran should then stick to his guns and not let any- 
one tell him to cease firing. 

So much he can do to help himself and to help the 
colleges, plus, of course, retaining a sense of humor 
and a willingness to view his own situation in con- 
crete terms. 

The individual colleges, with the co-operation of 
local, ‘state, and national governments, have done a 
great deal already; but a more widespread adoption 
of measures already taken is imperative. That many 
of the measures represent a further burdening of 
weary faculties is inevitable, but anyone will agree 
that the situation demands further sacrifice. 

Many colleges have already effected a decrease of 
women students, an unfortunate but inescapable ex- 
pedient. Similarly many women’s colleges have ac- 
cepted male G.I.’s as students. A few colleges have 
raised entrance requirements; and while this is proba- 
bly the dream of most faculties, it must be adjusted 
to the broad principles of American education. 

Housing facilities and classroom space are being 
augmented by private and governmental aid, but there 
is still far from a maximum utilization of available 
space. Relatively few urban universities and colleges, 
for example, are using their classrooms at 4 maximum 
in the late afternoons and evenings. As demonstrated 
by certain leading universities, it is possible to run 
two complete sessions daily by turning on the lights 
after dark. Similarly, the availability of neighbor- 
hood secondary schools should not be overlooked. 

The rooms do not become weary—only the instruc- 
tors. What, then, can be done to overcome that diffi- 
culty? No ready answer is forthcoming. Many a 
poorly paid instructor, however, might be willing to 
take an evening class for some additional compen- 
sation; likewise, many a capable graduate student 
would be eager to get practical experience while study- 
ing toward his degree; and high-school teachers with 
college experience could profitably be utilized in this 
emergency. 

The additional money necessary for such expansion 
cannot come from tuition fees alone. Nor should the 
colleges be expected to carry the burden or run the 
risks. The problem, as has so often been pointed out, 
is not one for the individual institution but for the 
country as a whole. 

What the veteran wants, almost without exception, 
is merely the chance to fit himself for the type of 
civilian life toward which his abilities and desires 
incline him. His needs are in the long run the eol- 
lege’s needs. By intelligent compromise both can 
be met. 
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STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE 
IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES RAYMOND WaLTEne 


AND COLLEGES, 1946 


A NEw era has begun for American higher eduea- 
tion. In this postwar autumn of 1946, record-break- 
ing enrollments of 1,331,138 full-time students inelud- 
ing 714,477 veterans, are reported by 668 approved 
universities and four-year colleges throughout the 
United States, with an additional 350,000, including 
150,000 veterans, estimated for 650 junior colleges. 
Beyond these there are several hundred other institu- 
tions not on the ScHooL aNnp Society lists which would 
bring the national total to well over two million stu- 
dents, of whom slightly over half are veterans. 

Institutions of all types are crowded literally to the 
walls of their classrooms, laboratories, and dormitories 
and have brought into service all sorts of barracks, 
portable houses, and local school buildings. By co- 
operative action within states, universities and col- 
leges are accommodating in some fashion the tremen- 
dous influx of veterans, although in some instances the 
usual September opening had to be deferred a month 
or more. 

As to the 668 approved institutions reporting as of 
November 1, 1946, the statistical summary shows 
1,331,138 full-time students, and a grand total of 1,- 
718,862 full-time and part-time students. The 1946 
full-time totals are approximately 57 per cent above 
the autumn figures of the last peacetime year, 1939. 
Comparisons with 1945 reveal the tremendous increase. 
Last autumn 645 approved universities and four-year 
colleges reported 671,857 full-time students and a 
grand total of 985,227 full-time and part-time stu- 
dents. The 1945 full-time total was 21.8 per cent 
below that of 1939. 

Attendance in Junior Colleges. A year ago there 
were 590 junior colleges, public and private, through- 
out the United States. This fall the number has in- 
creased to 650, as reported to the present writer by 
Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Enrollments in these 
colleges, as of October 15, totaled approximately 350,- 
000 students, of whom about 240,000 are men and 110,- 
000 are women. There are approximately 150,000 vet- 
erans. It is estimated that 15 per cent of these vet- 
erans are 

attending without benefit of either Public Law 346 or 
Public Law 16, mainly in free-tuition junior colleges of 
California and other very low-tuition institutions. Median 


1U. 8. Office of Education, Statistical Circular, Novem- 
ber 20, 1946, prepared by F. G. Cornell, chief, Research 
and Statistical Service. Estimates based on a sampling 
of ‘333 carefully selected institutions’’ made in October, 
1946, total 2,078,095 students including 1,080,396 veterans 
in 1,749 institutions, of which 468 are listed as junior 
colleges and 105 as Negro institutions. 
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percentage of increase per institution in the Octobe 
1946, enrollment over the October, 1945, enrollment y. 
100 per cent, excluding the junior colleges which rest; 
their enrollment to women students. 


Where Have the Veterans Enrolled? Following t 
trend set by the returning vanguard a year ago, we 
over half (55 per cent) of the one million collegig 
students under the Veterans Administration ha 
matriculated this fall in 131 universities and |g 


institutions of complex organization. 
Inst 


students. As to approved universities on the Scu 
AND Society list, 53 publie institutions have 36 
cent, and 46 private universities h:.ve 24 per cent 
the veterans in approved four-year colleges and 
versities. 

Nearly one fifth (18 per cent) of all veteran st 
dents fiocked into 557 independent four-year colle 
of arts and sciences which for several war years h 
been predominately feminine in enrollment. Most 
them are now filled to capacity, with veterans co 
posing 44 per cent of their full-time attendance a 


78 per cent of their men students. The 421 approval of A 
colleges of arts and sciences have 21 per ceut of t oh 
veterans in approved institutions. — 

Overflowing also are the 287 independent techni tek 
schools or institutes which this fall attracted 12 pqr *' ¢ 
cent of all collegiate veterans, who make up 61 I | 
cent of their full-time students and 72 per cent 4 ai 
their men students. For the 47 such approved te ft uf on 
nological institutions, the percentage of the approv t af Ke 
groups is 13. C of Ma 

As to 201 independent teachers colleges and no i - 7 
schools, their depleted ranks have received access : of = 
of veterans who make up 41 per cent of their tif! . Mie 
full-time students and 78 per cent of their mgr ot Ne 
students. For 95 teachers colleges on the ScHOOL 4 t ot PY 
Society approved list, veterans make up 47 per ¢ C of 0 
of their full-time students. Cot Ter 

Returns from 650 junior colleges show that veteralr. ot Ut 
constitute about 43 per cent of their total enrollm mye - 
and 62 per cent of their men students. t As 


How Are the Veterans Doing? Inquiries by 
present writer last summer produced enthusiastic 
ports upon the commendable academic records 
tained by veterans enrolled in the second semesiet 
the past academic year and in the 1946 summer ‘ 
sions. Although the dead line for this article was 
early for midsemester grades this fall, informal re? 
indicate that the present huge host of veterans 
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wbstantially maintaining the standard set by the van- 
ard last year. A typical large state university of 
the Middle West which could supply specific records 
reports veterans slightly above nonveterans in aca- 
jie standing. A typical Southern college for men 
gnds “more veterans at the top and fewer at the bot- 
im than nonveterans.” 


vi 
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While not serious, a cleavage between the veterans 
and nonveterans in respect to extracurricular activities 
apparently exists on a good many campuses. 
older students who have seen military service and 
other lands are prone to react as did a freshman class 
at an Eastern university when the sophomores at- 
tempted to enforce class regulations: a Bronx cheer 


TABLE I 


I. UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
(For both men and women, unless otherwise indicated) 


These 








1. UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL 
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rm So = a8 on Ee 
Institution ag OE aoe Bs Pa 
es os Soo Da aia 
Oey > ale orm 4 @ ao 
25 6s 8a Bs $s 
> Am Pad 1) 
c City N. Y. 
Or 6. sks 6,723 4,200 27,400 689* 1,213* 
klyn C 2,142 5,561 13,800 394 605 
: 782 2,033 2,885 140 201 
6,943 6,167 20,592 663 1,239 
4,669 5,930 12,612 545 703 
scare SOGRTE . BEMETe oc css 243 342 
Vich. State C. ; 422 14,141 864 994 
Mont. State U. 2,06 1,209 3,759 120 173 
U: 14,064 ee 960 2,006 
$.312tt 2,488tf ..... 227 2 
sot 2,7 tte 346 436 
. State C. .. 5,094¢ 8,2887 11,4067 877 887 
Rutgers ..... 5,279 2,692 14,321 507 533 
State C. Wash 3,063 a 6,505 324 324 
’.of Akron 1,828 1,227 5,436 126 263 


ot Alabama 5,125 3/499 8,789 400 525 
.of Arizona. 2,478 1,858 5,382 238 262 


of Arkansas 2,934 1,665 Gee  vewca . Pawess 
of Calif., ine. 

Berkeley, 

Los Angeles 

and Other 

Campuses .. (40,800) 1,432 2,376 


,ofCincinnati 4,404 3,038 16,920 379 819 
of Colorado 4,799 8,363 12,791 410 588 


of Conn. .. 3,764 2,041 6,707 325 449 
of Delaware 1,073 621 2,442 126 169 
of Georgia . 3,798 2,078 ..4- 378 378 


f Idaho .. 2,183 1,258 

(of Ilinois.. 17,214¢¢ 10,062f¢¢ 29,984 1,155] 2,447§ 
of Iowa ... 5,790 3,993 11,095* 500 818 

of Kansas . 5,646 3,232 9,577 335 863 

of Kentucky 4,258 2,111 7,288 335 482 


of Louisville 2,363 1,625 6,122 264 447 
of Maine... 2,759 1284 4,702 256 291 


ofMaryland 4,900 8,345 9,520 1,560 2,100 
ff Michigan 11,178t¢t 7,670Tt 24,438* 977 1,302 
of Minn. .. 15,786 10,269 ; e is Se 
of Miss. .. 1,765 1,008 3,447 128 165 
of Missouri 7,560 2,721 11,902 421 606 
of Nebraska 5,649 8,944 11,227 438 500 


“of Nevada . 883 785 2,058 81 100 
LetNe. .. 2,988 1,188 3,966 217 252 
lof N.M. .. 2,060 1,377 4,247 169 222 
lof N.D. ... 1,624 861 2,919 150 160 
Loft Okla. .. 6,090 3,767 11,760 448 546 
Lot S.D. ... 1,016 591 1,933 90 125 
LofTenn. .. 5,736 1,491 9,176* 350 550 
‘of Texas .. 10,720*  6,1388* 18,141* 63 762 
Lot Utah .. 4,798 3.770 13,504 342 480 
LofVermont. 1,109 866 2,731 178 257 
VofVa.M.. 3,559 754 4,380 336 536 
of Wash. . 9,627 5,558 18,263 547 ~=1,008 
Lot Wichita . 1,566 842 3,597 115 133 
yo Wis. ... 11,687 6,985  28,641* 1,154 2,708 
sof W yoming 1,854 1,166 3,835 247 260 
Mane U..... 5,021 3.410 16,725 358 950 
‘Va. U. ... | ee 1,978 6,931 233 533 
Totals .... 259,803 169,213 511,067 23,910 35,606 





* Estimated. 

_'Does not include those freshmen temporarily assigned 
State teachers colleges and other colleges. 

a! Veteran and nonveteran figures -not definitely differen- 
‘ted as to full-time schedule of 12 hours. 

’ Does not include any non-salaried clinical staff. 
wiqncludes non-salaried clinical staff (560 as of April i, 


2. UNDER PRIVATE CONTROL 
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oe vA CS Pad ir) Salsa! 
Boston C.M .. 2,577 See) laa 194 228 
Boston U. .... 5,123 2,998 18,721 500 850 
Brigham Young 1,979 2,292 4,928 168 183 
i. FES 2,606 1,620 4,387 290 375 
Catholic U. of 
America ... 1,460 1,610 5,921 320 400 
Clark U., Mass. 494 331 1,102 41 49 
Columbia 10,368tt 11,222Tt 39,344* ..... 8,188 
Cornell U. ... 4,960 3,901 9,842 1,015 1,836 
Creighton 1,815 1,011 3,521 140 338 
Dartmouth M. 2,290 516 2,991 291 302 
De: Peet wc. 2,935 1,496 12,784 228 340 
DGGE asco 2,282 1,045 4,996 134 170 
| eee 2,341 2,453 5,442 521 637 
eee 1,895 1,074 8,859 273 469 
Fordham M .. 3,428 2,058 ,90 185 306 
Georget’n U. M 2,701 1,531 eee 503 
George Wash.. 4,700 1,183 11,995 170 574 
Harvard U. M 8,870 3,206 pe 2,085 
Howard U. .. 2,084 2,501 6,144 365 390 
Johns Hopkins ,564 971 6,226 460 954 
Loyola, Ill. .. 2,978 2,209 7,989 326 582 
Loyola, La. 1,017 801 2,772 91 180 
Marquette a 3,900 2,272 7,939 430 573 
New York U... 11,339 9,068 45,209 9177 2,4487 
Northwestern 5,395 4,328 27,090 518 ,774 
Princeton M 2,698 1,293 8,991 425 460 
Rice Institute 91 595 1,486 67 103 
St. John’s U., 
eee. sakes  egietee 6,308 121 189 
St. Louis U. 3,339 3,621 11,524 306 988 
South. Meth. . 4,038 2,448 Wr” cecwe 160604 
Stanford 4,138 3,066 8,136 452 927 
‘re 3,858 3,568 13,420 401 850 
.. ee 2,136 1,419 3,767 510* 760 
yoo ere 2,652 py ee 394 751 
U. of Buffalo . 4,049 1,745 3,423 232 751 
U. of Chicago. 4,235 4,119 12,566* AE 
U. of Detroit . 4,117 1,467 8,534 177 334 
U. of Kansas 
3. Serr 1,362 693 4,330 73 186 
U. of Notre 
Dame M ... 3,470 1,032 4,541 347 379 
ce &,. Sere 5.706 3,833 14,257 1,600 1,950 
U. of Pittsburgh 7,088 3,314 19,460 514 1,245 
U. of Richmond 1,002 697 2.964 74 143 
U. of Rochester 1,739 1,964 4.687* 314* T39* 
U. of S. Calif. 10,014 8,585 {3 eee 1,200* 
Vanderbilt ... 1,712 1,298 3,322 222 468 
Western Reserve 3,833 2,763 15,115 275 817 
p: YW Ry Be 5,374 3,336 9,535 1,000 1,244 
Totals 168,552 110,713 456,209 5,979 34,218 


*Estimated. 


+ These figures are for 1945-46. 


** Does not include Law School. 
++ Veteran and nonveteran figures not definitely differen- 
tiated as to full-time schedule of 12 hours. 
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II. COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(For men and women, and privately controlled, unless otherwise indicated) 











= = =!_-’N NTE 
b= hI - & ut 
= Zar s £$§ ° a zt S gs 
- gas n ‘ga - 298 n ty 
Institution 26 og fos = 5 ” Institution 2s 3 z aoe #2 Bu 
a> 2 Eos Da =a eo 23 Foe tq Oe 
Ons os oR a ee On = oD em ROR} 6 
23 es 8 BS | 385 re S53 38x Bs $8 
> hy Abu Pad me Be > Ake Pad BA BE 
ey 
Adelphi W 770 1,139 2,085 71 108 C. Misericordia 
Agnes Scott W 6 516 533 48 53 tis eee 8 368 955 47 
Alabama Pub. Cc. of Charles- ¥ ' 
ET AP 32 766 1,077 68 72 ton Pad. ... 80 330 552 20 
Albertus Mag- C. of Idaho .. 250 192 510 27 
SOE WH seus 4 259 420 33 39 C. of Medical 
AMDIOG 2 necee 467 596 1,074 46 55 Evangelists. 47 274 ee. aa 
Albright ..... 347 280 714 40 43 Cc. of Mt. St. 
Alfred U. .... 421 373 902 56 63 Joseph-on-the- 
Allegheny ... 471 535 1,140 60 66 Ohio W ... 2 376 613 45 
PUTER 350.0 6 oss 298 222 532 32 33 C. 08 Mt. St. és 
American Int. ic ga > : 0 682 826 60 Ga. 
ence tah ate de 606 482 1,438 36 50 Cc. of New Ro- Pui 
Anderson C. 212 414 811 27 39 chelle W .. 3 892 895 56 : Ga. § 
Antioch ..... 401 632 1,058 44 68 Cc. of Notre - _ ma 
Aquinas C. ... 163 280 800 20 22 Dame W .. | 419 583 31 ‘ Georg 
Ark. S.C. Pub. 662 399 1,738 44 49 C. of Our Lady poe me W 
Asbury ...... 200 606 879 29 31 of the — W 1 237 325 21 22 Getty 
Atlanta U. ... 87 84 1,679 15 31 C. uge x : Gonz 
Atlantic Union 104 144 367 18 27 is Sound Tee 873 525 1,678 55 Good 
Augustana, III. 465 609 1,469 55 68 - 0 ene- Goshe 
Augustana, S.D. 500 429 =: 1,086 37 49 dict W “ 269 413 3588 Goucl 
Aurora ...... 254 171 571 24 38 C. of St. Cath- 843 1.176 is Grinn 
Baker ....... 203 326 577 27 me a re _ PX 0 3 antes of Grove 
Baldwin-Wal- : s = 9 Guilfe 
BD: ck ocak 767 658 1,561 65 73 beth W .. 9 609: 1,035 42 Gusta 
Barat C. of the C. of St. F ran- . 310 764 42 phu 
Sacred Heart .....  ..... 322 3 31 , cis W ..... ; Hami 
Bard C. M... 106 161 275 34 44 C.of ay nk : Haml 
Bates ....... 321 449 774 52 52 of-the-Wasatch . 91 162 18 Hamy 
Baylor U..... 1,780 1,740 4,151 157 175 : * ‘es nons ‘ od nee ney 
Belhaven C. W 13 209 306 26 31 a °1 493 1.209 30 Hano 
as ip Ee 427 485 919 54 61 C. of St. Scho- om ‘ Hardi 
Bennett W ... 1 467 470 34 34 “seation W 7 422 536 46 fers 
Bennington W 7 311 318 40 4S sc. of BR. Terese, ~ 
rave SS wi <6 ” ad “Minnesota W 11 516 917 4856 BM ieide 
Bessie Titt C. College of St 
| Ree 0 254 268 22 25 Teresa, M “ Hend: 
Bethany, W. ‘ 1 176 337 18 Hillsd 
J P os on Wee eee scans Hiran 
aie 307 383 715 39 47 Og “a St. ‘Tho. — 
Bethel ....... 124 251 452 30 45 oan a 1.373 313 1,713 101 : 
Bethune-Cook- C. et the Holy ’ oo 
man. 32 89 258 585 20 28 "Names W .. 11 270 563 25 a 
Birmingham- C. of the Pacific 376 309 _ 1,506 42 a 
Southern a a 918 548 1,685 56 63 C. of Wooster. 436 792 1,278 83 
Bishop Lewew< 272 473 1,029 22 27 Colorado C. .. 550 566 1,498 62 
P*ue Moun- i Columbia C. W 30 331 445 31 Hood 
Cain W Lok. 0 304 398 28 28 Concordia ... 299 636 987 45 te 
Bowdoin M .. 663 300 RIGO kaices 78 Conn. C. W .. 5 839 1,082 88 Hone 
Bowling Green, 7 Converse W .. 7 434 508 36 ) Humb 
re 1,813 2,132 4,508 i738 190 Cornell C. Ia. . 270 543 920 50 Hunti 
Bradley U. 2,131 744 3,565 94 116 Culver-Stoc k- W 
Briarcliff C. W 7 256 850 3 46 aes 198 259 532 30 lino} 
Bridgewater . 139 298 464 19 32 Dakota Wes- Imma 
Bryn Mawr W 17 669 686 71 95 leyan ..... 186 198 430 17 ome 
Bucknell U... 1,211 802 2,369 131 141 Davidson M .. 501 407 1,028 55 He 
Botier U. .... 2,575 1,098 5,324 131 176 Davis & Elkins c 97 Incarr 
€alvin C. .... 465 759 1,290 41 46 SERS 367 261 758 27 W 
Canisius ..... 1,016 561 2,663 51 60 Del. S.C. Pw lowa 1 
Capital U. ... 137 848 1,096 68 85 Colored Stu- 5 James 
Carleton .... 374 765 1,139 77 88 Se 144 142 297 H “ U. 
Carroll, Mont. Denison U. ... 475 715 1,206 102 James 
_ Perr 201 107 312 16 19 De Pauw .... 747 ~=—-1,252 2,090 02 
Carroll, Wis. . 415 358 825 46 47 ‘Dickinson ... 487 336 885 36 
Carson-New- Dillard U. ... 115 421 yt > 4 
ree 205 435 646 29 81 DOMME 22s ices 156 263 ‘ 
Carthage .... 254 353 653 ee rot San = P oo 
Catawba .... 368 299 756 34 37 of San hatae 
Cedar Crest €. 9 365 374 37 rr. APeerere 2 263 7 st 
Centenary ... 700 587 2,037 61 83 =< Ahegt ss 353 358 81 50 
Central, Iowa. 201 262 550 28 30 Duchesne W 4 235 241 2 
Central, Mis- ee = 
ee 352 387 77 3 41 0 1e oly 
CORES. 50.5.0 253 306 591 35 37 Cross W .. 2 196 293 ae "gee 
Chestnut Hill Duquesne U . 2,264 644 4,861 33 
_etisee 7 443 670 45 50 «= D’YouvilleW. 6 a bo 34 
Chico S.C. 519 409 1,215 57 67 wit ec ees 213 441 709 i 
Citadel Pub. M 1,125 716 1,913 92 2 Zastern Naza- : laGra 
Clark C., Ga. 142 610 777 31 41 rene C. .... 102 oe = 36 lake I 
Clarke C. W 1 418 772 37 43 Elmhurst .... 213 821 539 36 ‘ lake ] 
J ee 398 405 1,096 50 59 Elmira W .... 6 387 393 55 lane , 
Coker W : 27 336 494 +4 7 b cemsrpton A i + 751 755 0 la Sal 
ere 874 503 878 5 emmanuel Mis- 8 
Colgate M ... 1,034 347 1,464 102 107 sionary ... 310 418 955 40 ia 
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Institution 


SSS SESES OR SPE CE TE 


Erskine 
Evansv ille 


ails & Mar- 
shall M 

Fresno S.C. Pub. 
Furman ...-- 
GeneVa ..+eee 
george Williams 
Ga. S.C. for W 


6a, State Wo- 
man’s C. Pub. 
georgian Court 
Mm veswkes< 
Gettysburg 
Gonzaga U. M 
Good Counsel W 
Goshen C. 
Goucher W 
Grinnell ..... 
Grove City C.. 
Guilford 
Gustavus Adol- 
DRUG is 0400 
Hamilton M 
Hamline U. .. 
Hampden-Syd- 
ney M ee 
Hanover ‘ 
Hardin-Sim- 
mons U. ... 
Hastings ..... 
Haverford M . 
Heidelbe , ee 


Hobart and Wil- 
liam Smith C. 
Hofstra cs ead 
Hollins W ... 
Holy Cross M 
Holy Names C. 
id dca alot 
Houghton ... 
Humboldt §.C. 
E lunting don C, 
Illinois C, 
In maculata Ww 
Inmaculate 
Heart W 
ara ate Word 
lowa Wesleyan 
te Millikin 
imestown . 
Tohn B. Stet- 
on U. 


John Cc arroll U. 
af 


Juniata 


State 


Kn Oxville haere 
ulayette M 
laGrang ec. 
Lake Erie W 


Emory & Henry 


Veterans 
Full-time 


} 





| Nonveterans 
Full-time 


| 
| 
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& nw & 
| Se oa 
a25 = =e 
Ss ov ‘S| 
2D 2 & ow 
Ese Fs 7 
Eae ea mt 
orm ROR: ao 
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531 21 7 
491 32 36 
2,496 69 131 
4,792 73 229 
408 15 15 
1,105 52 59 
549 26 30 
1,394 58 96 
3,789 116 144 
1,811 58 68 
758 37 44 
388 15 26 
1,477 112 112 
442 24 27 
247 29 82 
1,157 64 69 
1,846 49 114 
343 27 35 
621 30 88 
624 50 67 
925 66 83 
1,313 53 105 
616 30 30 
1,011 44 54 
605 50 55 
1,124 46 65 
411 20 24 
607 25 34 
2,198 54 74 
838 40 46 
498 50 57 
676 38 45 
630 33 35 
597 37 40 
629 25 36 
1,166 50 58 
1,956 58 121 
370 39 44 
1,496 99 99 
842 24 24 
529 49 56 
1,214 46 50 
759 31 36 
833 35 44 
795 28 36 
561 30 30 
545 35 44 
480 37 45 
1,131 57 66 
617 30 39 
1,851 §1 76 
533 22 82 
1,815 65 V7 
2,230 47 75 
1,074 29 33 
809 2 30 
632 39 45 
629 42 50 
785 30 30 
576 42 42 
432 24 34 
859 60 64 
865 17 19 
1,517 86 92 
152 17 22 
254 20 27 
725 33 41 
488 17 17 
1,360 35 40 


Institution 


La Sierra C. 
Lawrence .. 
Lebanon V alley 
Le Moyne .... 
Lenoir-Rhyne . 
Limestone W 
Lincoln Memo- 
PRE We. 202 
Lincoln U., Mo. 
Lincoln U., Pa., 
[' Rare 
Lindenwood W 
Linfield 
ene 
a 


sean Cc. ; 
Loyola C., Md. 
M 


Loyola U., Calif. 
M 


fae 
Lynchburg .. 
Macalester ... 
MacMurray C. 
| eee 
Madison ..... 
Manchester 
Manhattan M. 
Manhattanville 
C. of the Sa- 
cred Heart W 
Marshall Pub.. 
Mary Baldwin W 
Marygrove W. 
Mary Hardin- 
Baylor W 
Mary Manse C. 
Mary W aed 
ton €. .. 
Marylhurst Ww. 
Marymount, 
Kans. W ... 
a Ss 
ee, ee 
Maryville, Tenn. 
Marywood W 
McPherson 
Mercyhurst W 
Meredith W 
Middlebury 
Mills W 
Millsaps ..... 
Milwaukee- 
Downer W 


Mo. Valley 
Moravian M .. 
Morehouse 
Morgan 
Morningside 
Morris Brown 
Mount Angel .. 
Mount Holyoke 
ee 
Mount Mary W 
Mount Mercy W 
Mount St. Mary’ 8, 
Calif. 
Mount St. Mary’ 8, 
Md. M .. 
Mount St. Mary 
C., Bo. H.W. 
Mount St. Scho- 
lastica W .. 
Mount Union . 
Muhlenberg M 
Mundelein W 
Muskingum .. 
Nazareth, Ky. 
_ eee 
Nazareth, Mich. 
WwW 





cs) , © 
a 86s a (Se 
® bo € © & to 
ag $8 ate fa a 
ay ge Eos Does = 
oo — 35° es $9 
O35 os oom =o oe 
ea) vA Pad as BE 
280 341 77 5 50 
457 589 1,070 61 75 
409 273 857 83 39 
117 262 581 18 18 
429 309 920 36 38 
30 410 440 32 32 
205 298 600 25 27 
290 661 1,180 73 81 
255 252 535 30 82 
0 477 477 48 §2 
292 397 72 29 . 87 
78 287 427 27 27 
700 671 1,707 63 66 
8 357 586 33 88 
236 453 810 33 35 
496 172 1,015 35 57 
875 309 1,260 48 54 
334 822 é 39 46 
247 242 619 26 33 
568 658 1,313 63 101 
4 750 900 58 69 
41 1,129 1,650 78 87 
314 511 991 38 41 
1,565 595 2,773 96 120 
2 526 928 63 77 
1,726 1,303 4,295 126 149 
2 345 347 2 32 
3 816 1,395 64 R4 
13 398 543 37 41 
2 184 639 21 47 
44 1,433 1,832 95 95 
$8 260 382 24 32 
0 213 453 26 34 
1 279 301 29 33 
273 556 829 44 50 
2 533 1,109 51 54 
137 242 460 24 28 
0 254 388 32 34 
0 498 585 2 47 
539 648 2,125 69 164 
9 669 1,095 67 107 
411 358 965 37 47 
23 380 431 39 48 
452 405 915 40 55 
2 1,063 1,075 67 72 
292 189 541 22 26 
236 67 304 16 19 
485 375 860 35 36 
518 593 1,564 59 75 
690 393 1,389 51 65 
260 401 3 27 29 
25 22 47 8 12 
4 1,175 1,186 112 188 
18 612 1,533 48 135 
111 287 813 33 43 
0 355 645 38 45 
460 110 626 27 30 
4 182 405 16 29 
5 378 790 36 2 
396 415 1,004 44 49 
917 282 1,318 76 80 
18 1,087 1,258 61 73 
354 531 1,019 49 60 
5 292 1,166 39 52 
3 245 478 23 42 
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Lr , or oS os mn b=] a es 
c, sss 2 gz . oe «& & 
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Institution 28 eg aoe fa sa Institution 2s 85 aos g¢ By I 
ED os Foe Sa “< es os Soo Zs An 
a. > Sb Ons ao io ao SPM ‘30 Od 
$3 ax 2a. =a ia 23 ag Ss. a ey 
es os von —F-) o® on os von So $8 
eae Ak Pad a Be aac y Aca Pad its He 
Nazareth, N.Y. St. Mary’s, 
RAY 1 397 654 39 42 Calif. M .. 384 354 738 38 38 
Nebraska Wes St. Mary’s, 
RE eee 300 426 837 29 39 Minn. M .. 285 160 532 33 35 
Newberry .... 320 229 589 25 26 St. Mary’s of 
N.Y.S.C. for Notre Dame 
Teachers .. 279 1,039 2,060 104 115 he aie a acho 5 513 847 50 72 
N. Car. C. for St. Michaels M 340 170 629 44 46 
Negroes .. 287 641 1,510 43 47 a 625 954 1,587 80 95 
North Central. 368 469 921 42 45 ~ — Semi- 
es Ce 4 a 
Nazarene .. 145 308 552 29 37 st. Peter’ sM. 365 234 609 27 32 
Northwestern St. Vincent M 486 185 632 19 30 
| or 585 846 1,794 84 84 St. Xavier, Il. +g 
Norwich U. . 446 172 618 38 43 ee Ree 3 349 650 41 45 ion 
Notre Dame C., Salem, N.C. W 88 342 399 82 45 ‘ 
Ohio W ... 0 271 271 23 33 Samuel Husion i 
Notre Dame C. oreo aiete Pore 138 328 671 26 32 Wa: 
of Staten Is- San Francisco - 
land W .... 2 265 270 13 27 C. for W... 25 345 532 36 43 me 
CR aegis \cejaceig ies — chasers 2, 296 15: 167 San Francisco v 
Occidental ... 597 543 1,452 50 78 aC. Pada... 1,025 tAee. Asasee 82 132 ( 
Ohio Wesleyan San José S.C. . 2,875 2,865 6,834 244 257 Wel 
See 847 1,226 2,136 101 116 Sarah Law- Wel 
Oklahoma C. rence W ... 40 303 379 62 67 Wel 
_ 2 See 4 629 774 57 57 Scarritt C. ... 8 155 205 16 18 Wes 
Ottawa U.... 214 270 535 24 28 Scripps W ... 2 236 238 23 33 Wes 
Otterbein .... 390 468 913 40 56 BOAGIO 2.555. 1,280 1,167 2,490 65 65 Wes 
Our Lady of Seattle Pacific 200 312 646 30 35 Wes 
the Lake W 22 292 960 43 57 Seton Hall... 3,244 681 7,065 58 79 Wes 
Pacific Union . 215 493 921 45 62 Seton Hill W . 57 448 775 57 64 i 
Paerine U...... 358 251 661 32 42 Sew ©. oss 137 629 1,030 33 44 ’ 
rss 87 278 525 19 19 Shorter W ... 2 236 243 27 30 — 
DONE a s.9'0.0% ; 137 384 561 35 39 eS 1,604 439 2,650 72 83 
Parsons ..... 227 176 506 32 36 Simmons C. W 201 1,293 1,636 94 160 
Pasadena C. .. 216 254 545 24 34 Skidmore W .. 53 986 1,043 76 94 
ra. <. cor W.. 3 447 475 33 44 meet Wow. 33 2,243 2,276 242 242 
Phillips U. ... 320 615 1,160 46 50 Southwestern, E 
Pomona C. .. 475 630 1,122 85 90 oe 223 256 633 29 39 
Prairie View Southwestern, : 
Se 424 1,046 1,857 106 127 i — 314 405 1,048 46 1 
Principia .... 166 280 446 27 33 Southwest La. _ os 
Providence M. 929 301 1,902 85 85 Inst. Pub. . 1,789 1,378 4,077 147 168 
Queens C., N.C. Southwestern ec 
ME ere 9 403 456 41 48 Way TOROS... 341 466 890 48 55 h 
Radcliffe W .. 76 1,199 bh Serres 400 Spelman W .. 3 43 438 24 36 
Radford C. W 13 690 1,269 47 54 Springfield C. . 727 81 1,329 28 83 
Randolph- Spring Hill M 400 243 933 35 36 
Macon M .. 297 169 499 23 23 Susquehanna 
Randolph- SRE 249 214 489 31 34 = 
Macon W .. 2 692 707 74 76 Swarthmore .. 447 555 1,021 79 10i ae 
ee 382 324 790 49 58 Sweet Briar W 0 449 452 48 oo Aut: 
Regis W .... 2 624 1,001 53 60 Talladega .... 70 281 351 26 31 3 
es 306 337 643 48 48 ae 103 144 805 19 23 ‘v7 
Roanoke ..... 288 300 745 32 35 Texas i. ae 
Rockford W .. 33 420 864 36 64 Christian U. 1,667 Lame. d2avet 91 183 h 
Rockhurst M . 534 209 841 81 42 oo 181 457 1,190 30 38 ary 
Rollins ...... 230 363 594 71 77 Texas S.C. for ae 
Roosevelt C. . 1,550 1,109 4,385 71 161 a.” ae 27 2,600 3,015 161 181 irk. 
Rosary W .... z 741 1,042 68 76 ae 249 247 543 26 33 Cali 
Rosemont W . 3 306 341 30 41 Tillotson .... 132 435 790 82 oo Tt 
Russell Sage W 112 749 1,098 81 90 Tougaloo .... 81 237 403 16 20 Cart 
St. Anselm’s C. 840 88 428 24 32 Transylvania . 247 258 541 19 32 Dn 
St. Augustine’s 78 249 371 17 17 Trinity, Conn. ' Bl 
St. Benedict’s eae 609 193 846 48 05 if 
— REESE 235 192 427 42 42 Trinity, D.C. - Car 
St. Bonaven- BRE 0 489 489 59 oY Ty 
ture M .... 886 241 1,481 81 86 Tusculum .... 193 219 425 21 r+ len 
St. Edward’s Union, Ky. 197 201 573 22 24 c 
Seminary M 11 41 52 10 10 Union’'C., Nebr. 280 Oo aaa 46... Colo 
St. Francis M 362 138 542 38 45 Union, N.Y. M 1,008 300 1,819 117 117 § M 
St. Joseph, U. Of Dayton : 1,175 608 3,233 90 142 Vf 
Conn. W .. 9 407 739 30 37 U. of Dubuque 246 408 890 40 45 Colo 
St. Joseph’s, U. of Omaha . 1,085 797 = 4,623 60 1k n 
ee ae 0 193 193 19 33 U. of Portland 1,243 404 1,745 57 pif Drey 
St. Joseph’s, U. of Redlands 468 597 1,433 59 64 1 
AS Se 0 528 528 35 47 U. of San Fran- “ a0 Fl 
St. Joseph’s, cisco M.... 1,315 304 2,519 v oF a) 
_, SS are 935 272 1,416 36 54 U. of Santa - v1 
St. Lawrence Clara M ... 579 298 889 62 , Ga. 
A age w sie ae 656 550 1,433 68 79 U. of Scranton ; =e Ham 
. Martin’s . . 228 63 343 28 35 Be iene’ tec 1,543 321 2,520 61 : lows 
Mary C., U. of the South 40 \, 
kane Ww 3 290 705 38 45 | AP AN Se 344 144 549 33 =) aan Pr 
St. Mary of the U. of Tulsa .. 1,827 975 4,742 125 13 la 
Springs W . 0 284 603 27 44 Wieale oo. 5. 731 573 1,687 38 4 Py 
St. Mary of the Ursinus ..... 329 rr eee 43 ep 
Woods W .. 3 371 1,433 41 49 Valparaiso U. . 704 676 1,480 67 ‘ — 
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- vessar W..-- 2 1,342 1,352 162 184 Westminster, 
Villa Maria W > 208 £72 33 3 ero 675 579 «1,424 57 78 

8 Villanova J 1,412 556 4,042 96 112 W. Va. State 
Va. Mil. Inst - : . C. Pub. .... 669 717 1,475 48 57 

- Pub. M 327 462 789 62 62 W. Va. Wes- 
va C for leyan C 418 305 849 27 36 


Negroes 424 1,251 2,47: 119 126 Wheaton, Ill. . 399 993 2,114 83 110 


2 va. Union U. . 229 67 1,141 34 48 Wheaton, Mass. 
6 Wabash M... 370 129 501 36 42 apy 1 476 477 62 68 
i Wagner Mem. 4. Whitman .... 3885 417 816 50 55 
tntheran .. 466 351 1,058 32 61 Whittier ..... 425 374 1,654 35 48 
. Wake Forest M 974 738 . 1,966 95 150 Whitworth ... 249 380 668 35 40 
2 Walla Walla. . 371 639 1,198 31 45 Wilberforce .. 421 1,116 1,608 84 97 
0 Washburn U. . 880 536 1,869 65 SS Wees..-..-. 255 519 =: 1,046 36 36 
; Washington C. 221 244 470 27 30 Willamette U.. 507 467 1,097 49 55 
5 Washington William Jewell 375 381 823 35 41 
5 and Jefferson William and 
Me ccreceio as 785 240 1,121 62 71 i er 859 897 2,088 102 118 
se Washington Williams M .. 781 294 1,203 102 108 
- ind Lee M . S80 275 1,205 66 76 Wilmington .. 250 274 758 32 35 
3 Washington Wilson W .. 20 454 475 52 53 
Missionary Ww ee Pub. 
be (Or so echeless 188 296 742 30 36 ee 6 1,527 2,018 86 94 
yf Webster C. W 8 410 673 35 55 Wittenberg .. 619 613 1,514 60 84 
- Wellesley W .. 5 1,678 1,685 163 204 Woman's C.U. 
re Wells W..... 0 318 319 45 49 of N.C. Pub. 
L8 Wesleyan C. W 20 575 621 58 61 Se eee 53 2,015 2,715 174 188 
33 Weslevan U. M 610 247 937 80 100 Xavier U., Ohio 
5 Western C. W. 0 527 527 46 51 AN en wos 1,146 400 3,352 47 95 
5 Western Md. . 276 503 896 54 58 Yankton: ...<. 153 209 494 25 27 
9 Sestmsinater, Totals .... 151,231 200,861 446,895 20,537 25,788 


4 in i 378 174 578 23 29 
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2 Ill INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
: 1. Technological Institutions 























io y- Le & 1. 
8 n Saw Pe x + D S ts 
= aos n Fig - a en 
wayne mv © nec © be Be stituti ne mo 2 bo st 
Institution ag £8 aoe Es A&E Institution om 25 ES 2H 
’ a> $0 Eos ks: eke a+ ey es a= 
6 £5 eS See Se £¢ 22 eS Ss Ee 
. > PASS bad me Be oe Zt ae =6 
yi 
+4 A&M. C. of Mass. Inst. of 
at i xas Pub. Tech. HE ..'. 38,108 2,047 | ee 925 
_ oS eee 6,237 2,268 8,940 409 534 Mass. S.C. Pub. 797 753 1,63: 157 176 
4 na C. of Mich. C. of 
33 RR ee 1,216 975 2,394 96 107 M.&Tech, 
3 \la. Poly. Inst. Pub. i ee 1,564 320 1,884 134 138 
| Sacre 4,340 1,876 6,997 272 285 Miss. S.C. Pub. 2,410 566 3,440* 158 168 
31 leoru A.&M 113 238 487 38 38 Mont. "Ss. of 
33 irk, A&M. Cy 399 172 727 30 30 Mines Pub. . 332 65 408 17 21 \ 
. Calif. Inst. Mont. Pub. 1,842 1,258 3,462 210 216 . 
) Tech. M 900 472 1,872 150 250 New on e of 
+ negie Tech. 2,089 1,241 5,064 273 379 Engineering 1,099 306 2,983 95 120 
Case §. of Ap- N.M. C. of 
14 plied Science Ag.&M.A. 
Be ain 1,084* 275* 2,289 118 182 i) Sere 930 469 1,560 91 98 


9 Clarkson C. of N.C. S.C. of 
3 Tech. M.... 4,429 211 1,340 69 75 Ag.&Eng. J 


4 Clemson Agric. i ae 4,191* 611* 5,343* 302 333 / 
, AP eee 2,146 815 3,320 206 224 N.Dak. Ag. C. 1,538 825 2,494 116 129 
17 He Colo S. of Northwestern 
19 Mines Pub. We seetaeee 2,002 682 5,907 125 251 
15 Ws co mua ota 772 168 1,042 70 70 Okla. A.&M. 
19 Colo. S.C. of 1. | Sales See 5,630 3,086 11,465 471 620 
7 A.&M.A, Pub. 2,517 995 4,057 200 216 Poly. ‘Inst. of 
 o Drexel Inst. of srooklyn M. 1,075 440 4,615 98 282 

Tech. Seay 2,275 770 3,280 183 20% Purdue Pub. 7,122 3,994 11,862 675 1,075 
19 rl, ARM. C., 552 856 2.809 166 . 166 Rensselaer 

i. S. of Tech. Poly. Inst. M 2,616 720 3,963 236 302 
5 | tp 8,539 1,016 4,81 224 315 Rose Poly. Inst. 

fa. S.C, Pub. . 360 459 1,44 39 45 iY rte ee 72 88 560 28 25 
8 Hampton Inst. 654 850 2,19 12§ 132 S.D. S. of 

wa §.C. of Mines Pub . 451 78 558 35 42 


0) Ag.&M.A. S.D. S.C. of Ag. 
0 eee eae 5,888 SSG 16,4040 foc. eeress & M. Pub... 1,185 673 SOIT... ee ae 


4 la. Poly. Inst. Southern U. 
5 a, RCS ane 1,174 1,153 2,543 130 132 OT ss erty 647 653 1,878 75 75 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 








Institution Institution 


Nonveterans 


Full-time 
Teaching Staff 


nonveterans 
All Resident 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 
Veterans 
Full-time 
Nonveterans 
Full-time 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 


Veterans and 
Full-time 


Veterans 


Full-time 





State A.&M.C. U.S. Naval 
(S.C.) 50: 5s 1,690 Acad. Pub. 
Stevens Inst. 419 
of Tech. M . 3é 226 
Tenn. Poly. Sie 2a Pub. 2,287 1,438 167 


543 
. 3,062 1,059 4,304 212 
j . Pub. : 698 90,178 44,976 159,983 7,660 10 bs 
Texas Tech. C. 

Pub. 93: 2,242 
Tuskegee st. mF 1,460 
U.S. Mil. Acad. 

ee Sr 136 959 


_ 
oO 8 
~~ oO 
os 

eo 
ao mo 


oe 
oo 








* Estimated. 


TABLE I—(Continued) 


II. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
2. Teachers Colleges 








Institution Institution 


Nonvetcrans 
Full-time 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 
Nonveterans 
Full-time 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 
Total Numbe 
Teaching S 


Full-time 


Full-time 
Teaching Staff 


Veterans 


Veterans 
Full-time 





Ala. S8.T.C. Be. 
Flore nce "Pub. 58 5 1,454 Northern 
Ala. 8.T.C Py 
Jac en 


i) 
R=) 


1,108 


Montgome ry 23 i 3,150 ‘ y ed oe 
Ala. S.T.C. Pub. 962 3,656* 134 
Troy rub. ‘ 876 y 3 
Albany S.C. .. f 338 1,246 2: 25 Pub. 47 4,231 181 
Appalachian 
S.T.¢ 1,721 


1,819 
F Fiagetat” 
Pub. 358 26: 945 
Ariz, 8.T.C., Pub. 25 2,823 
Tempe - ub. 17 90: 2,746 95 
Ball 8.T.C. . 1,02 lf 3.525 26 5 ‘Eastern Pub. 5 1,275 
Cotenge T. C. 8 74! 1,207 Dd: Marylhurst 
Cc .r of Normal 8S. .. 5 53 
Ed. =A “fs 7 83: 3,080 é Memphis State 
Concord 8.T.C. College .... 1,868 
é 1,681 : 3t Mich. C. of 
Ed., Central 
599 Pub. 5 é 2,457 
East Carolina 
TO: Pub... 38 1,506 ‘ Northern 
Eastern Mont. Pub. 1,159 
S. N. School 35 3f 532 Mich. S.N.C., 
Eastern Ore. C. Pub. 2,832 
of Ed. 316 97 75 Mich. S.T.C., 
E SS City Western 
ST : 


Pub. 
F ayetteville Miner 
S24. Fae. . 35 : ‘ ‘ ers C. 
Minn. 8.T.C., 
Bemidji Pub. 
Minn. S.T.C., 
Pub. 


Mankato 
971 3,25 : Pub. 
889 5 3f Minn. 8.T.C., 
Hi: irris T.C. Winona Pub. 
Pub. 8 687 36 Miss. Southern 


377 
; BFL. anes 
ae ax 1,147 4,416 ‘ v 4 as 39 363, 
Normal "Pub. 518 1,068 ,878 7 . S.T.C. wniy 


Il. 8.7.C. : 
Eastern Pub. 2% 493 92 2 b. ‘ ‘ 194: 
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‘Peaching Statft 
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More ie ol id a 

§.7.C. Pub. . 831 286 995 55 58 
Murray S.T.C. 

Pek, scene 829 658 1,718 66 70 
National C. of 

are. 10 335 657 36 48 
Nebr. S.T.C., 

Chadron Pub. 147 ares 48 48 
Nebr. S.T.C. 

Kearney Pub. 308 333 1,070 48 51 
Nebr. S.T.C. 

Peru Pub. 149 141 576 39 Ad 
Nebr. S.T.C., 

Wayne Pub. 237 343 1,069 43 47 
Rd. Bch 

Montclair 

ee 376 747 1,657 69 78 
3. &.5.C.. 

Trenton Pub. 176 645 941 66 75 





N M. Highlands 





er 522 213 1,478 53 53 
WM. 8.7.C._.. 212 132 608 45 57 
Ore, C. of Ed. 184 157 888 42 43 
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Pa. §.T.C 

Mansfield .. 348 390 871 55 59 
m.. 8. T. G, 

Shippens- 

BUYS |. sacar 3877 333 872 41 41 
Pa. S,T,C., Slip- 

pery Rock .. 415 362 928 52 56 
8.D. S.T.C. 

North, Aber- 

deen Pub. . 364 309 1,350 41 42 
Southern Ore. 

C. of Ba: cs 270 349 519 80 34 
Stephen F. 

Austin S.T.C. 

| EP 544 439 2,034 64 73 
Stout Institute 461 342 962 54 54 
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Sul Ross S.T.C. 
Pub. 


we) 
or 
—) 
bo 
a) | 
wo 
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1,146 25 


1,337 49 58 


911 


2,422 


mae 'S.T. is 
East Pub. 
Texas S.T.C., 
North Pub. . 
Texas S.T.C., 
Southwest 
Para 
Vite: Seen 
Farmville 
Fras. W. .. 20 
Wash. C. of Ed., 
Central, El- 
lensburg Pub. 
Wash. C. of Ed., 
Eastern, 
Cheney Pub. 
Wash. C. of Ed., 
Western, Bel- 
lingham Pub. 
West Liberty 
ps tO 


5,096 


2,194 68 80 


1,125 53 56 


1,288 47 68 


1,133 64 69 


1,283 70 70 
862 28 31 
648 27 33 





Western Caro- 
lina T.C. 285 
Ww om S.C. of 


Wise. 


LaCrosse Pub. 393 555 1,499 65 67 
Wisc. &.2.c. 
Milwaukee 
ae 619 1,085 2,266 101 107 
Wisc. Se foe 
Oshkosh Pub. 495 399 1,304 54 55 
Wisc. Ps ft od 
River F alls, 
eek’ 394 288 834 40 46 
Wisc. B72. 
Superior Pub. 441 430 1,106 57 67 
Wisc. S.C, 
Whitewater 
.. , ree 820 373 957 52 55 
Totals 44,713 50,098 144,708 5,834 6,543 











* Estimated. 





and no complianee. Dissatisfied with the undergradu- 
ale newspapers, veterans in some institutions have 
started papers of their own. At one college in Penn- 
ylvania, veteran students objected to the traditional 
toliday on the Monday after a football victory over a 
rival. Classes were held as usual. On the other hand 
‘tis said that veterans participated in certain reeru- 
deseence of old-time painting pranks and rushes before 
and after games. 

Square Deal for Women Applicants? During the 
var the eampus population was conspicuously femi- 
une. In approved institutions eovered in this ScHOOL 
‘ND Socrery series, the autumn of 1943 saw in attend- 
anee about 300,000 women, 147,000 civilian men, and 
363,000 trainees in Army and Navy units taught by 
university ahd college faculties. By the autumn of 
1944, when the trainees had departed for active ser- 






















vice, 60.2 per cent of the collegiate population were 
women, the remainder comprising youths under 18 
years of age and men not physically qualified.2 The 
same ratio of six women to four men held last fall. 
This autumn the ratio swings back to a prewar basis 
of two men to one woman student. 

Does this mean that women applicants—so tremen- 
dous a resource for depleted colleges in wartime—are 
now less ardently sought? It appears definite that 
certain coeducational universities have limited the 
number of freshman women. They declare that they 
also limited the number of freshman nonveteran men. 
The purpose of such limitation was to afford place, 
they explain, to veterans as entitled to precedence 
after giving several precious years to the national 
service. 

2R. Walters, SCHOOL AND Society, December 23, 1944, 
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In many coeducational institutions there was no 
limitation of women or of men, either in four-year or 
in junior colleges. 

The analysis of freshman enrollments in five fields 
presented in Table IV discloses that, in 611 institu- 
tions for which data were comparable, the 1946 fresh- 
man class contained 7,220 fewer women than did the 
record-breaking 1945 freshman class, a decrease of 6.4 
per cent. The decrease in 45 publie universities is 
5,506 women, or 19 per cent; in 42 private universi- 
ties, 1,996 women, or 14.6 per cent; in 398 indepen- 
dent colleges of arts and sciences, 1,024 women, or 
1.9 per cent; in 41 technological institutions, 554 
women, or 15.9 per cent. In 85 independent teachers 
colleges there are 1,860 more freshman women than 
in 1945, an increase of 13.8 per cent. 

As to approved women’s colleges, analysis of the 
statistics in Table I discloses the following: In 41 
Eastern women’s colleges this fall, enrollments total 
27,773 full-time students, or 11.4 per cent more than 
a year ago; in 33 Southern women’s colleges, 18,935 
students, or 3.9 per cent more than a year ago; in 
20 Middle Western women’s colleges, 7,827 students, 
or 12.1 per cent more than a year ago; in 60 Catholic 
women’s colleges, 24,565 students, or 6.5 per cent more 
than a year ago. In 117 approved women’s colleges 
throughout the nation, there are 66,671 students this 
fall, an inerease of 7.5 per cent over the fall of 1945. 

The picture as a whole in respect to women stu- 
dents is made clear in the U. S. Office of Education 
estimate that the 660,500 women in 1,749 institutions 
of higher education represent an increase of 94,500 
over the former peak enrollment for the fall of 1945. 
The increase this fall over last in the total number of 
freshman women is estimated as 16 per cent. 

Increase in Education Students. In view of the pre- 
vious decrease in young people preparing to teach in 
publie schools, there is significance in the returns from 
approved independent teachers colleges and from edu- 
cation departments or schools of the iarge universities. 

A year ago (autumn 1945) the attendance in 83 ap- 
proved independent teachers colleges had dropped to 
41,982 students, a decrease of 47 per cent as com- 
pared with 79,420 in these same colleges in 1939. This 
fall there are 90,270 students in 87 approved indepen- 
dent teachers colleges, or 14 per cent more than in 
1939. The U. S. Office of Education sampling pro- 
duces an estimate that, whereas there were only 64,000 
students enrolled in 201 teachers colleges and normal 
schools in the fall of 1945, there are 150,059 in attend- 
ance this fall, of whom 61,780 are veterans. 

It is probable, however, that many veterans en- 
rolled in teacher institutions as a temporary measure 
and expect to transfer later to institutions of their 


TABLE II 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 
Full-time Students 





Institu- 


Vivisi Ste 
Division and State tions 





New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire .... 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut j 3,715 


Middle Atlantic 143,488 
New York 
New Jersey 

71,688 

East North Central ... 167,267 273,893 
Ohio ‘ 46,781 82,202 
Indiana , 47,303 
Illinois 2 ’ 53,689 
Michigan 54,853 
Wisconsin 24,526 35,846 


West North Central .. 101,268 152,757 
Minnesota 7 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia .... 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 


West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


b& 


20 It co OO 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 


Pacific 134,953 


Washington 32,781 
Oregon 8,928 13,538 
California 54,650 88,034 


first choice. Moreover, since numerous teachers ¢0l- 
leges have virtually become state colleges of genera! 
education, it is less likely than formerly that their 
students predominantly expect to teach. 

As for the large universities, the enrollment 0! 
prospective public-school teachers and administrators 
is indicated in the following ten typical instances. 
The enrollment of “education students” in the Uni- 
versity of California (ineluding Berkeley, Los A»- 
geles, and Santa Barbara) in November, 1946, was 
reported as 1,436—a decrease of 16 per cent as col 
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pared with the number in November, 1939. University 
of Cincinnati, Teachers College, 636 students—an in- 
crease of 34 per cent over 1939. Columbia University, 
Teachers College, 7,504 students—an increase of 29 
per cent over 1939. Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, 338 students—an increase of 412 per cent 
over 1939. University of Michigan, 302 students—a 
decrease of 17 per cent as compared with 1939. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1,496 students—an increase of 
8 per cent over 1939. University of Nebraska, 1,023 
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Table IV presents comparative figures of freshman 
students in five major fields for 1945 and 1946. 

For this series the full-time student is defined as a 
student who has completed a high-school course and 
is devoting substantially his full time to study during 
the collegiate year. The student whose main time 
and attention are given to some other employment and 
who takes late-afternoon, evening, and Saturday 
classes is listed as a part-time student. The grand- 
total figures for 1946 include full-time students, part- 


TABLE III 
1939 AND 1946 CLASSIFICATION COMPARISONS 




















1939 1946 
Classifications ae? 

Full-time All-Res. Full-time All-Res. 
49 Tint VOeelinees MNES 2s ek ck ee oie 2 6b oe o's ce cee 229,810 338,506 388,361 511,067 
Aa Ul COC, ao oo gine ob 56b. + Sard wine ep ae 159,217 297,040 270,876 449,901 
408. Collewes Of AVte GG BCIWMCGS 2... ccc ccwwcncs 217,999 294,564 337,810 431,718 
45. Technolewmieds EUGCUUtIONE: « cicewcnsicccdcadevece 82,740 105,352 129,806 157,271 
ST. "eRe WI ko Ad 6 dicGur- sie oar 6 0 00 54 ee 5018 78,914 142,123 90,270 140,078 
630 Totals: 768,680 1,177,585 


1,217,123 1,690,035 








~ 


students—a deerease of 5 per cent as compared with 
1939. The Ohio State University, 2,800 students 
increase of 26 per cent over 1939. University of Vir- 
ginia, 160 students—an increase of 77 per cent over 
1939. University of Washington, Seattle, 296 students 
—an inerease of 37 per cent. 

Busis and Definitions. This 1946 study of enroll- 
ment is chiefly based upon the lists of institutions 





an 


accredited by regional education associations and com- 
piled by the Council on Medical Edueation of the 
American Medical Association. 


time students, and summer-session students of 1946 
(deducting duplicates), but do not include extension 
and correspondence students. It is understood here 
that extension and correspondence work is in eourses 
not leading to a degree, whereas part-time courses 
count toward a degree or certificate of substantial 
academie achievement. 

Based upon suggestions kindly given to the present 
writer by a committee of 12 experts headed by Lloyd 
Morey, comptroller of the University of Illinois, the 
1946 figures for teaching staff (and for 30 representa- 


TABLE IV 


ANALYSIS OF 


FRESHMAN ENROLLMENTS 


In Five Fields 


Classification 


£0) Um veri Seity MOM doc ie: And sik prs wie lB le Sis a ieee 
a nee rr re 
398 Colleges of Arts and Sciences 
‘l Technolngien? Imetitutiona:. 2. 6. cece cee cence 
55 Teachers Colleges 


In Table I, the classification is in aecordance with 
the recommendations of a committee of the Association 
t American Colleges, of which the present writer 
as chairman. 

Table II assembles full-time-student totals aecord- 
ig to the standard geographical divisions of the 


bad . o 
(nited States. 


Table I1I shows comparisons of full-time and grand- 


otal eurollments for 1939 and 1946 in classified group- 


Ings 


> 


94,318 





Men Women 
1945 1946 1945 1946 
27,503 96,916 28,516 23,010 
22,435 53,652 13,640 11,644 
23,294 86,877 53.156 §2,132 
16,386 38,898 3,470 2,916 
4,700 28,944 13,488 15,348 
305,287 112,270 


105,050 


tive universities for administrative staff) are reported 
under the following definitions: 

Full-time teaching staff, defined as those individuals 
on full-time employment for the academie year who 
devote at least one half of their time to giving in- 
struetion; limited to those who hold the rank of in- 
struetor, its equivalent, and higher ranks. 

Total teaching staff, defined as ineluding these 
groups: the full-time faculty; individuals devoting less 


than half of their time to teaching; teaching assistants 
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—fellows, research assistants if they do some teaching, 
and others who teach. 

Administrative officers, defined as limited to indi- 
viduals possessing major administrative responsibility, 
directly responsible to the president or vice-president 
of the institution. 

Administrative assistants, defined as individuals 


Events 
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having administrative (and not merely clerical o; 
manual) duties, immediately responsible to an aq. 
ministrative officer. 

The second section of this 1946 attendance survey, 
including detailed enrollments in 30 representative 
universities, will be published in a subsequent issue 
of ScHooL aNnp Society. 





OVERPRODUCTION OF INTELLECTUALS? 
THE statistics of college and university enrollments, 
which President Walters presents in this number of 
ScHOOL AND Society, represent one of the most re- 
markable developments in the history of education. 
The figures indicate that the ratio of students to the 
population of the country is one to 70, almost ten 
times as high as in any other country in the world. 
The ratio not only is impressive but is accepted as 
a desirable and necessary advance, with every prospect 
that the enrollments will continue to inerease. If there 
is one characteristic that distinguishes American edu- 
cation from education in all other countries, it is that 
there has never been any fear about the overproduc- 
tion of intellectuals. There are two reasons for this. 
The first is that the absorptive capacity of the country 
can take care of the graduates of high schools, colleges, 
The second reason is that intellee- 





and universities. 
tuals not only have never enjoyed any particular social 
or other prestige, but have, in fact, been regarded by 
the publie at large with a certain amount of tolerant 
amusement—witness the attitude toward the “brain 
trust” of a decade or so ago. The college and uni- 
versity graduate in the United States does not ex- 
pect, by virtue of his education, to fill a special niche 
reserved for him by society or by government. If he 
cannot find the work for which he has prepared, he 
will take whatever occupation offers and try to make 
the most of that and of himself. 

This is a sharp contrast to the prewar situation 
in other parts of the world, although it had already 
begun to change in England after World War I. On 
the European continent, in general, secondary and 
higher education was a class education; it was defi- 
nitely looked upon as education for status. The grad- 
uates who did not secure the particular type of em- 
ployment consistent with the assumed prestige and 
dignity of intellectuals were afraid that they would 
lose easte if they entered some other wage-earning 
Bismarck already felt that the intellec- 
tual proletariat (Hungerkandidaten) contributed a 
serious political problem in history. That problem 
beeame more acute not only in Germany but in other 
countries to such an extent that the introduction of 


occupation. 








quotas (not racial or religious) was sometimes dis- 
cussed. The whole issue was ably discussed by Walter 
M. Kotschnig in his work, “Unemployment in the 
Learned Professions” (London, 1937). 

There need be no fear lest the situation described 
by Dr. Kotschnig will result from the growth of en- 
rollments in institutions of higher education in the 
United States, provided that there is preserved the 
American tradition of evaluating an individual for 
what he is and ean do rather than on the basis of the 
certificates and degrees that he holds. It is from this 
point of view that the expansion of courses to meet 
the diversified occupational needs of the country must 
be appraised. Nevertheless, secondary schools and col- 
leges have a responsibility to see to it that this diversi- 
fication for future vocations is not adopted at a sacri- 
fice of that general education which every American 


must have as a citizen and as a human being.—I. L. K 


HARVARD COLLEGE DISCONTINUES THE 
S.B. DEGREE 


Ricuarp M. GuMMERE, chairman of the Committee 
on Admissions, Harvard College, announced, December 
4, that the Faculty of Arts and Sciences had decided 


to discontinue the S.B. degree and to grant the A.B. 4 


degree only. 


Effective for the graduating class of 1950, the new 
regulations for the bachelor’s degree will require that the 
candidate for admission to Harvard College present 4 
satisfactory school record including three years of Latin 
(or two of Greek) or a third year of secondary-scho0! 
mathematics, 


Although the A.B. degree has been granted at Har- 
vard since 1642, the §.B. is ?. recent development “and 
has been the object of widespread criticism.” First 


granted by the college in 1907, it was only nominally | 
a scientific degree, and recent experience has show? J 


that most undergraduates, even those majoring in such 
scientific fields as chemistry, physies, and the mathe- 
matical sciences, prefer the Arts degree. The nev 
regulation, which goes into effect for the freshma” 
class entering in September, 1947, will involve 1° 
change in the present admission requirements. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S NEW SCHOOL OF 
GENERAL STUDIES 


By a statute voted at the December meeting of the 
University Trustees, Columbia University has created 
a new school, the “School of General Studies,” which 
will come into being July 1, 1947, and will provide “in- 


struction for qualified students who, because of hours ~ 


of employment or for other reasons, are unable to 
attend other schools of the university.” Men and 
women who meet the academic requirements will be 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
General Studies. Graduate students also may take 
part of their program for the master’s degree in the 
new school. The student body, which is expected to 
number about 2,000 next year, will be men and women 
who are at present listed as “university undergradu- 
ates” and will comprise the third group of under- 
graduate students, the others being the 2,400 men of 
Columbia College and the 1,200 women of Barnard 
College. Aceording to Frank D. Fackenthal, acting 
president of the university, “the new organization will 
provide publie affirmation by the university of the 
high importanee of adult education and of the intent 
of the university to provide fullest support for its 
program of adult education.” 

Harry Morgan Ayres, director of University Ex- 
tension, has been appointed direetor of the school, 
and the administrative board will include Harry J. 
Carman, dean, Columbia College, and Millicent Carey 
MeIntosh, whose appointment to succeed Virginia C. 
(ildersleeve as dean, Barnard College, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, December 7. 


FINE ARTS DEGREE, ILLINOIS WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 


Witt1amM E. SHAw, president, Illinois Wesleyan 
University (Bloomington), announces that, following 
the approval of a bachelor of fine arts degree by the 
School of Musie, the administration, and the Board of 
Trustees, students have become eligible to devote one 
half of their college work to art. 

The decision to confer this degree was based on the 
rapid growth of the Wesleyan Art Center under the 
direction of Kenneth B. Loomis and is in keeping with 
he university’s program of developing graduates who 
vould be of service to the community. The art depart- 
ment has grown from a china-painting class of fewer 
than a dozen students in 1906 to the present center 
with over 200 students in last year’s courses. Back- 
ground training for commercial as well as fine-arts 
careers will be accentuated in the program. Accord- 


ing to President Shaw, the academic program may in 
‘uture years be reorganized to the extent of awarding 
a bachelor of fine arts degree to a student majoring in 
drama 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE DEVELOP- 

MENT OF THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

AuPHEUS W. SmirH, dean emeritus of the Ohio 
State University Graduate School, who retired last 
summer after 37 years of service, in a report cover- 
ing his last year as dean, said that seven or eight years 
will be required to provide a new supply of productive 
scholars. Potential scholars should be located and, 
where necessary, provided with financial assistance. 
Graduate schools should prepare leaders endowed with 
social and scientific vision and sensitive to human 
potentialities and needs, foster scholarship and re- 
search, and encourage men and women to live on the 
frontiers of knowledge. But funds must be provided 
for research which has social significance and for 
scholarships for brilliant young men and women with 
insufficient resources to allow them to realize their 
greatest intellectual powers. Further, great scholars 
are the first requirement of a superior university staff. 
The higher salaries, better library and laboratory fa- 
cilities, and the stimulating climate for scholarly 
achievement needed would require additional funds, 
but the returns on the large investment would be great. 
Dr. Smith made the following specific reeommenda- 
tions for Ohio State University: 

Appointment of ten research professors; authorization 
of the Graduate School dean to request release of emi- 
nent scholars from routine duties so that they can devote 
more time to research; increase in salaries of professors 
carrying on significant research programs and provision 
of time for research on a year-around basis instead of the 
present nine months; higher budgets for departments 
with important research programs to allow addition of 
outstanding research professors and retention of those 
already in the departments; the annual provision of $30,- 
000 for scholarships and fellowships; priority for a major 
addition to the university library and greatly increased 
salary budget for the library; allocation of $50,000 to 
the Graduate School to support research; and $10,000 an- 
nually for research apparatus and equipment. 


NATIONAL ANNUAL PRINTING-EDUCA- 
TION WEEK 

JosEPH F. Sorace, national chairman, National 
Graphic Arts Education Association, 65 Plymouth 
Avenue, S., Rochester 8 (N. Y.), announces that Print- 
ing-Education Week, January 13-17, 1947, will com- 
memorate the birthday of Benjamin Franklin and pro- 
mote a knowledge of his life and achievements. Pro- 
grams extolling and exemplifying his teachings and 
philosophy as a diplomat and printer should be en- 
couraged by individuals and groups concerned with 
printing, publishing, and polities. Data to promulgate 
appropriate ceremonies and to arrange suitable pro- 
grams will be provided on request. Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s principles and homilies are timely and refreshing, 
and his anniversary deserves fitting recognition. He 
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foresaw the need to harmonize conflicting interests and 
to produce the good life. His teachings emphasized 
good neighborliness, tolerance, understanding, and 


thoughtfulness for the other fellow. 


THE CLOSED SHOP FOR TEACHERS IN 
ENGLAND 

AccORDING to the Schoolmaster and Woman Teach- 
er’s Chronicle, November 21, the National Union of 
Teachers, London, announces that two or three local 
authorities have sought to make it a condition of em- 
ployment that every employee shall be a member of 
“his appropriate” trade union or professional organi- 
zation and, in one instanee, it was stipulated that such 
union or organization shall be eligible for affiliation 
to the Trades Union Congress. The authorities con- 
cerned sought to include teachers under the proposed 
regulations and issued “a .cireular calling upon the 
teacher, as a duty, to state in writing the name of the 
union of which he is a member, and, if he is not a 
member, to state so.” 

The journal, which is the official organ of the Na- 
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tional Union of Teachers, the largest association of 
teachers in England and Wales, states that the unio, 
has never been regarded as, or sought the status of, 
a trade union, but has always recruited its member. 
ship by methods of moral suasion and on the basis of 
its record of achievements for the teaching profession 
and for education. Referring to the attempt of loeal 
authorities to establish what would virtually amount 
to a closed shop, the journal states in its editorial 
that: 


The teachers of Gateshead and the other areag eon. 
cerned have been advised by the Union that it is no part 
of their duty to comply with any such instructions or 
conditions, and that they should abstain from answering 
any such enquiries. Whilst neither the Union nor the 
local teachers would desire any quarrel with the authori- 
ties concerned, the principle at stake is far too important 
to be allowed to be sacrificed for temporary expediency 
or good will. 

The teachers concerned may rest assured, as may all 
other members elsewhere throughout the country, that the 
Union will employ its resources to protect them and to 
uphold and maintain their traditional rights and liberties. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Y. C. Tu, formerly of the National YMCA staff in 
China, has been named president, St. John’s Univer- 
sity (Shanghai, China). Dr. Tu, a Methodist and son 
of a Methodist minister, is the first Chinese in the 
history of the university to hold this important post. 


THe REVEREND SAM HILBurRN, former missionary to 
Japan who taught the Japanese language at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado during the war, has been ap- 
pointed president, Dakota Wesleyan University (Mit- 
chell, S. D.). 


JoHN WILKINSON TAYLOR, director of German edu- 
cation in the American oceupied zone in Germany, has 
been appointed president, University of Louisville 
(Ky.), to sueceed Einar W. Jacobsen, whose appoint- 
ment as president, Los Angeles City College, was re- 
ported in Scuoot anv Society, June 16. Frederick W. 
Stamm, who has been serving as acting president, will 
continue in this post until May 1, when Dr. Taylor will 
take office. Dr. Stamm will then become vice-president 
in charge of business affairs. 

CLAIRE TRISCH, director of physical education for 
girls, Danbury (Conn.) State Teachers College, has 
been appointed dean to succeed Ruth A. Haas, whose 
appointment as president was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, December 7. 


Cart Hancey, dean of men, University of Southern 


California (Los Angeles), has succeeded Ernest W. 
Tiegs, professor of education, as dean, Evening Divi- 
sion, University College. Dr. Tiegs, who has held the 
post for the past 20 years, has resigned from the dean- 
ship but will be on leave of absence from the pro- 
fessorship until January 1, when he will assume his 
new post as editor-in-chief, California Test Bureau, 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28. 


ApRIAN RONDILEAU, whose appointment as dean of 
instruction, Champlain College (Plattsburg, N. Y.), 
was reported in ScHoot anp Socrery, October 26, is 
dean of business administration for the Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York. The press release from 
the offices in Albany upon which the earlier report 
was based was in error. 

Puit H. Putnam, recently returned from overseas 
service in the Army, has been named assistant director 
of the Vanport Extension Center, Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Edueation. 


Artuur Descrey, a member of the department of 


hygiene, City College (New York), has been appointed J 


acting manager of college athieties to serve during the 
leave of absence granted to Anthony E. Orlando, as- 
sistant professor of hygiene and manager. Professor 
Orlando has been foreed to relinquish his duties be- 
cause of ill health. 


AMONG many appointments reported by the Ohio 
State University early in December are the following: 
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to a professorship, Franklin H. Knower (speech) ; 
to associate professorships, William E. Utterback 
(speech), Vietor C. Raimy (psychology), and C. R. 
Wylie, Jr. (mathematics) ; to assistant professorships, 
Mary B. Patton (home economies), Meredith P. Gil- 
patrick (polities! seience), Jerold Frederick, Antonio 
Lora, and Norman J. Staiger (music), and Helen W. 
Appeldoorn (special and adult education); and to 
instruetorships, Stanley Twardowiez, Herbert J. Sun- 
derman, Roy F. Lichtenstein, Joseph C. O’Sickey, and 
Jane Neff Trucksis (fine and applied arts), David 
Wakser and Mario Mancinelli (music), Ralph E. Bil- 
lett and Nora K. O’Farrell (University School), Eloise 
Smith Riee and Esther M. Scheidegger (home eco- 
nomics), Clara Weishaupt (botany), Roy F. Butler 
classical languages), Bess Stein and Emerson Evans 
English), T. Herbert Etzler and Walter H. Sokel 
(German), Robert H. Bremner (history), Robert L. 
Swain, Marjorie Alden, and George G. Stoner (mathe- 
waties), Virgil Hinshaw, Jr. (philosophy), Arthur E. 
Karinen (geography), and Newton C. Hodgson, Rob- 
ert W. Haws, Albert W. Baisler, Joseph J. Horst, 
(feorge R. Snyder, Frederick D. Pultz, Lewis D. 
Evans, Robert E. Wilson, and John E. Gregg (edu- 


cation ). 


J. WuItnNEyY BUNTING, associate dean, Hobart Col- 
ege, has been promoted to a full professorship in 
eonomies at Hobart and William Smith College 
(Geneva, N. Y.), and Paul Alexander has been pro- 
noted from the rank of lecturer in history to that 
of professor of ancient and medieval history. Among 
ippointees reported late in November are Kathleen 
M. O’Shea, instructor in French; Mrs. A. L. Harris, 
sistant in French; Mrs. H. O. Jahn, assistant in 
German; and William Kirkpatrick, assistant in 
wrsie. William Struble, instruetor in modern foreign 
inguages, has resigned. 


Davip F. DeMarcue, former program director of 
the North Central Area Council of YMCAs, was ap- 
pointed professor of group work and community 
rganization, Springfield (Mass.) College. Dr. De- 
Marche will have the special responsibility of develop- 
ig a program of community surveys in recreation 
ind group work. 


Lioyp E. Devon, former economist in the OPA, has 
een appointed associate professor of economics, 


Marietta (Ohio) College. 


HeLEN JAMESON CROSSEN, former instructor in the 
ith and 8th grades of the Foundation School, Berea 
Ky.) College, has been appointed assistant professor 
‘t edueation, Teachers College, University of Cin- 
annati. 


THE following will give special courses in Barnard 
‘ollege, Columbia University, during the spring semes- 
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ter: W. H. Auden, well-known poet, will lecture on 
“The Quest in Ancient and Modern Literature,” Thurs- 
days, 3:10-5:00 P.M.; Howard Teichman, profes- 
sional radio-seript writer, will conduct a course on 
“Writing for Radio,” Mondays, 4:00-6:00 P.M.; 
and Mirra Komarovsky, assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy, will give a course, “Social Problems and Social 
Movements.” 


BARKLIE HENRY, a director of the U. S. Trust Com- 
pany and a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Cooper Union (New York 3) since 1935, was elected 
secretary of the board at a meeting, December 11. 


Ear.eE D. Ross, professor of history, Iowa State 
College, recently succeeded Charles J. Brand in the 
presidency of the Agricultural History Society. 


AuuLAN M. GruBert, professor of English, Duke Uni- 
versity (Durham, N. C.), was recently elected presi- 
dent of the South Atlantie Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, to sueceed Thomas H. English, professor of 
English, Emory University (Ga.). 


Norman H. Assort, director of placement service, 
Boston University, has been elected president of the 
Eastern College Personnel Officers, an institution 
founded in Boston in 1926. Professor Abbott sue- 
ceeds Marjory P. Nield. 


Howarp A. Murpuy, associate professor of music 
edueation, Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been appointed chairman of the Program Committee, 
National Association for American Composers and 
Conductors, and was recently elected a director of 
the association. 


Reep Harris, whose election as a director of the 
National Self Government Committee, 80 Broadway, 
New York 5, was reported in ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
June 8, has been named editor of *’ committee’s new 
publication, Self Government News Letter, a quarterly 
designed “to keep American teachers informed of the 
progress of student government in this country and 
abroad.” 


As a preliminary step in the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of Columbia University (1954), the 
Trustees have appointed Dwight C. Miner, associate 
professor of history, Columbia College, to write the 
history of the university. Professor Miner will chron- 
icle the progress of the university since its founding 
as King’s College in 1754 under a charter granted by 
King George II of England. 


Ar the annual meeting of the College Publishers 
Group, consisting of 32 firms who are major pub- 
lishers of college textbooks affiliated with the Book 
Publishers Bureau, Inc., the following officers were 
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elected for the ensuing year: William M. Oman, Ox- 
ford University Press, chairman; Henry B. MeCurdy, 
the Macmillan Company, vice-chairman; to the Execu- 
tive Committee, in addition to Mr. Oman and Mr. 
McCurdy, Edward J. Tyler, Jr., Harper and Brothers; 
Addison C. Burnham, Jr., W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, Ine.; and John S. Snyder, John Wiley and 
Sons, Ine. 

CorrEcTION: Through a typographical error, the 
item on G. B. Nordrum in ScHoou anp Society, No- 
vember 30, announced his election as state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Nebraska. Mr. Nord- 
rum was elected to the superintendeney in North 
Dakota. Wayne Reed was re-elected to the superin- 
tendency in Nebraska. The editors are indebted to 
Frank W. Cyr, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for the correction. Dr. 
Cyr also reports that Hubert Wheeler, superintendent 
of schools, Marshall (Mo.), has been appointed to the 
state superintendency. Georgia L. Lusk, state super- 
intendent of public instruetion, New Mexico, whose 
nomination for election as U. S. Representative in 
Congress was reported in these columns, August 24, 
was elected on November 5. 

J. Warren Smitu, former professor of industrial 
education, State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing of the University of North Carolina, who has been 
serving as assistant to T. E. Browne, director, divi- 
sion of vocational education, North Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction, has succeeded Mr. 
Browne, who has been retired at his own request. 


Husert G. ARCHER, principal, Paw Paw (Mich.) 
High School, has sueceeded Kenneth T. Bordine in the 
superintendency. The appointment of Dr. Bordine as 
head of the department of education, Central Michigan 
College of Education (Mount Pleasant), was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, November 30. 


Paut R. THoRNTON, whose appointment as director 
of the educational department, RCA Victor Division 
(Camden, N. J.), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
March 18, 1944, has resigned to enter the retail busi- 


ness. 


Recent Deaths 

JAMES Henry Levsa died, December 8, after a long 
illness at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Leuba 
had held the chair of psychology at Bryn Mawr (Pa.) 
College from 1898 to 1933, when he became professor 
emeritus. 

Curtis Hippen Pace, former professor of English, 
Dartmouth College, died of heart disease, December 
12, at the age of seventy-six years. Dr. Page had 
served as instructor in French and lecturer in English 
literature (1891-92), Western Reserve University; in- 
structor in French (1893-94), Harvard University; 
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lecturer and tutor (1895-1906), adjunct profesgo, 
(1906-08), and professor of Romance languages and 
literature (1908-09), Columbia University; professoy 
of English literature (1909-11), Northwestern Univer. 
sity; and professor of English language and literature 
(1911-26), Dartmouth College. Himself a poet, Dr. 
Page translated many works of French poets and jn 
1923 wrote a history of Japanese poetry. 


S. Louise MircuHe.t, former librarian (1910-30), 
Chicago Art Institute, died, December 12, at the age 
of eighty-eight years. Miss Mitchell had held the 
librarianship of the University High School, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and of the Ryerson Library in 
Chicago before going to the institute. 


Raper JosepH B. Levin died in Newark (N. J,), 
December 12, at the age of seventy-six years. Rabbi 
Levin, after serving as rabbi in Newark and New 
Haven, became professor of Talmudie law in the 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Seminary and Yeshiva College 
(now Yeshiva University) in 1917 and retired in 1943. 


Cosme Orraca, a tutor in the department of Ro- 
manee languages, City College (New York), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, December 12, at the age 
of thirty-six years. Mr. Orraca, who had served in 
the Extension Division of Columbia University and 
whose appointment to the division of foreign lan- 
guages, Briarcliff Junior College, was reported in 


ScHooLt AND Society, October 2, 1943, had held the | 


post at City College since February of this year. 


Roscoz ConKLING EnsigN Brown, journalist and 
professor emeritus of journalism, Columbia University, 
died, December 13, at the age of seventy-nine years. 
Dr. Brown, who was associated with the old New York 
Tribune (1889-1913), had served the university as 
associate in journalism (1914-17), assistant professor 
of journalism (1917-19), and professor (1919-36). 


Coming Events 

THE annual Seminar on Developmental Reading 
will be conducted by the reading-clinie staff, depart- 
ment of psychology, Temple University (Philadelphia 
22), February 3-7. The central theme, “Differentiated 
Corrective and Remedial Reading,” will be developed 
by means of lectures, demonstrations, and discussions. 
Donald D. Durrell, dean, School of Edueation, Boston 
University, and Ruth M. Strang, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, will be 
among the speakers. “Enrollment is limited by ad- 
vanced registration.” For information, address Em- 
mett A. Betts, Reading Clinie, Temple University. 


AMERICAN BrorHeRHOop WEEK, sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, will be 
observed for the 14th year, February 16-23. The 
theme is “Brotherhood Pattern for Peace,” and pr 
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gram aids may be obtained by writing to the confer- 
ence, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Plays, pos- 
ters, book lists, and various visual aids are available, 
according to the director of the conference’s Com- 
mission on Edueational Organizations, Herbert L. 


Seamans. 


Shorter Papers. 
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THe American Association of Teachers Colleges will 
hold its annual meeting at the Ambassador Hotel, At- 
lantie City, February 28-March 1. 


THE annual New York regional conference of the 
American Education Fellowship will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, March 14-15. 





AS PUBLIC EDUCATION DEFAULTS ON 
RELIGION 


SoMETHING is taking place in the overlapping fields 
of secular and religious education which seems to be 
a direct challenge to state legislatures, school-board 
government, school administrators, and teachers, and 
finally to teachers colleges, to resolve the problem 
about putting religion back into the publie schools. 
Although there are partially successful attempts in 
some instances to aecomplish this end, in general pro- 
fessional educationists sidestep the obvious fact that 
religious experience in life is so universal that it 
should be acknowledged as one of the social sciences. 

Lest there be doubt as to whether current events 
are making an educational issue of this broad subject, 
these developments seem pertinent: 

Repeated challenges by religious educators for posi- 
tive action. Numerous books and magazine articles 
placing this challenge right at the door of school- 
board government, with similar statements of others 
who say the job cannot be done. 

National conferences of co-operating churches as- 
serting a claim to include economic problems directly 
within the realm of theology. Indeed, sharp disputes 
between various types of conferences on the kind of 
economie outlook churches should use. 

National conferences of private secondary schools 
on the specifie problems of religion within those 
schools. 

Sharp debate, especially before Congress, on the 
propriety of using either state or Federal tax money 
to pay for any type of educational expenses for 
parochial or other private schools, such, for instance, 
’s for bus transportation or textbooks. This issue 
one of the chief stumblingblocks before Federal educa- 
tional aid. 

Steady development of co-operative action by com- 
nunity protestant denominations to further the Gary 
plan to eonduet week-day religious education on school 
property or elsewhere on released or dismissed time 
trom the publie schools—this involving some notorious 
actions at law. 

Steadfast attitude on part of some denominations, 


especially Roman Catholic, to maintain parochial 
schools at double costs to parents, because of general 
default on the broader issues by nearly all public 
educational forces. 

Bases for the discussions are relatively few. Statis- 
ties show that not only do less than half the children 
of school age have formal contacts with religious 
training, but the same thing is true in the specific 
denominations that maintain religious training in 
parochial schools. Notwithstanding the spread of the 
Gary idea, the percentage of children participating is 
very small. Most important, it has been estimated 
and passed along that the average time spent by Sun- 
day school children in religious training is about 
twelve hours a year. Thus directly at the door of 
homes, churches, and public schools we have the 
charge that America is raising an “increasing crop 
of religious illiterates”’—this in the face of the fact 
that religion in some form is universal experience. 

Without going back to details of the history of 
American education as fostered by the churches, it 
should be said that, as the schools beeame public 
through state socialization as public policy of the 
commonwealths, sectarianism, which had crept in seri- 
ously, was banned. The National Education Associa- 
tion last February issued a special bulletin entitled 
“The State and Sectarian Education,” which very com- 
pletely discussed state constitutions and legal decisions 
in 51 states and other divisions of government. Here 
three points stood out vividly. One was the ease 
with which the words “religion,” “theology,” and 
“sectarianism” can be interchanged to confuse people. 
Another was the obvious fact that state constitutions, 
in developing widespread standards on the subject of 
use of public educational funds, did not put a ban on 
“religion,” but upon “sectarianism.” The third sig- 
nificant record was that this issue has not been decided 
even by a majority of the states; for 13 require read- 
ing of the Bible, 26 permit it, eight exclude it, and 
the remainder of the group analyzed was equivocal. 

In the light of the fact that 39 states can use the 
Bible, which in itself constitutes a highly controversial 
subject when studied critically as history, drama, 
poetry, and homilies, it is striking that numerous con- 
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ferences on morality and spiritual values at colleges 
other than publicly supported pay no attention to 
religion broadly conceived as a social study. The 
usual technique in such conferences in this age is to 
portray the dangers of atomic energy, stress the need 
for higher morality, and exhibit the whole procession 
of juvenile delinquency, crime, divorce rates, indus- 
trial strife, political charlatanry, and world armistice 
punctuated by devastating wars. Then, in showing 
the foree of training in the schools for spiritual 
values, both educationists and religionists jump the 
hurdles of possible religious sanctions as better than 
simple ethics and resort to techniques in biology, ath- 
letics, student government, and extracurricular aetivi- 
ties on a wholly secular standard of ethies. 

Leaders in professional education frankly admit 
their fears that any attempt to bring any phase of 
religious education into the public schools would cause 
divisions to the point of high controversy. Numerous 
cases in mind show that schisms among the denomina- 
tions inhibit action. Numerous partisans of denomi- 
national creeds have admitted that they do not wish 
their particular “faith” described by some one of an- 
other persuasion. 

In wide inquiry on this subject as a layman in 
education, the writer has found nothing else so illumi- 
nating as the article “One World, One Religion” by 
Carl E. Seashore, in ScHoon anp Society, September 
7, 1946. His “working definition of religion” to fit 
world conditions and hence presumably acceptable 
universally, unless by partisan sectarians, deserves 
careful consideration. 

At the close of his article he says, “The vital mes- 
sage of the progressive and positive religion of today 
is the gospel of the good life. This will find support 
from learning and enlightened common sense. It will 
be spearheaded by the lasting Hellenic influences. It 
will be accepted by the masses of leaders who make 
no profession of religion. This core of religion is 
the saving grace of the world. Beyond the ethical 
aspect of religious practice, increasing diversity of 
faith and worship may prevail.” 

If religion as a life experience is proper subject 
for social study in private schools and colleges, default 
in the publie schools means a serious failure in Ameri- 
ean education. Lay men and women in both public 
school and religious service are not adequately in- 
formed or trained to solve this significant problem 
alone. Because of lack of aid they are in default 
along with professional people who should advise 
them. Obviously, conditions vary so greatly in the 
separate states that state leadership is needed. Never- 
theless, it would seem that guidance of a national type 
could come from the best established teachers colleges 
which are not hampered by legal conditions. 

HERBERT B. MuLForD 


WILMETTE, ILL. 
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SPECIALIZED EDUCATION FOR ORTHO. 
PEDICALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


THE most important institution, besides the home, 
to which orthopedically handicapped children mus 
adjust early in life is the school. Special education 
and training for such children were emphasized by 
the White House Conference of 1931, when it was 
reported that only one quarter of the 300,000 ortho- 
pedically handicapped children in the United States 
were receiving a fair chance as far as education was 
concerned. Although the Social Security Act of 1935 
authorized Federal grants-in-aid to the states, by 
1941 thirty-one states were still without adequate pro- 
visions for special educational facilities for the handi- 
capped. In 1945, however, the California State De- 
partment of Edueation received $554,000 from the 
legislature to establish two special schools for cerebral 
palsied children. An additional $40,000 was appro- 
priated to co-ordinate this educational plan with 
already existing projects for other types of physi- 
cally handicapped in the state. Similar programs 
were launched in the same year in Maine, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Iowa. 

Following are some of the specialized educational 
facilities which have been developed recently in vari- 
ous parts of the country: special schools for one type 
or different types of handicap; special classes in 
regular schools; physically handicapped children at- 
tending normal classes, with necessary adjustments 
made in classroom programs to meet their needs; 
providing teachers for homebound and _ hospitalized 
children. The school program for orthopedically 
handicapped children should be concerned with all 
phases of their development—physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and social. Special schools and classes are 
best equipped to accomplish this aim, since they afford 
children the advantages of classroom work gauged to 
individual abilities and capacities, so that tensions 
owing to fear and uncertainty are lessened; encourage 
the development of self-competition, which fosters in- 


dependence in thinking and promotes a desire for | 


improving work habits; and provide opportunities to 
adjust to other types and degrees of disability. Fur 
thermore, the problems differentiating the erippled 
child from the normal one, such as his need for medi- 
cal treatment, scheduled rest periods, transportation 


facilities, and hot mid-day meals, can be solved more | 
adequately by the special school system, since 1 


affords the child the benefit of equipment suited to 


his needs. 
All classrooms should be loeated on the street level; 


. . 7 n) e 
otherwise, elevator service should be supplied. Floors 


should be unpolished or of cork or asphalt tile ‘ 


1. H. Martens, ‘‘State Legislation for Exceptional 
Children,’’ Journal of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, 28: 2, November, 1945. 
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prevent slipping. Classroom furniture should be spe- 
cially constructed or be movable and adjustable. 
Handrails should be fixed low along classroom walls, 
corridors, and playgrounds so that children can help 
themselves along without fear of falling and ean be- 
eome aceustomed to walking without the aid of 
erutches. The special school should also provide occu- 
pational and physical therapy units with equipment 
such as massage tables, hydrotherapy tanks, mats, 
ladders, weaving looms, construction devices, or other 
facilities depending upon individual needs. Recess 
periods in the playground, auditorium programs, and 
congenial lunch hours are as necessary in a school 
of this type as in any normal school, in order to give 
handicapped children opportunities to mingle socially 
with their classmates. 

In so far as possible, equipment similar to that 
deseribed above should be made available to special 
classes for the handicapped in regular schools and 
to children in regular classes. Since these units are 
usually too small for full-time occupational and physi- 
cal therapy programs, arrangements should be made 
for workers in these fields to visit the classes several 
times a week. The children should be permitted to 
participate in all the regular activities of the school, 
within the scope of their individual abilities. Registers 
should be kept small so that the pupils may receive the 
individualized attention so necessary in adapting edu- 
cational goals to their needs and capacities. 

Several years ago a campaign was launched for the 
nation-wide establishment of special schools and 
classes for the orthopedically handicapped. One of 
the first schools of this type in the country was started 
by Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps in Baltimore. At the 
present time this boarding school for cerebral palsied 
children of normal intelligence has 80 pupils. In ad- 
dition to academie work, they receive physiotherapy, 
consisting of training in walking, standing, and relaxa- 
tion, and occupational therapy, which trains them in 
typing, weaving, and other therapeutic and functional 
activities. While the school has a high academic 
standing, no Progressive education techniques are used 
and no edueational or vocational guidance, training, 
or placement work is done. The Motor Coordination 
School at the Medical Center, New York, a day school 
for the eerebral palsied established by Dr. Earl R. 
Carlson, has a similar program. Almost every state 
now has a day school modeled along these lines. Diffi- 
culties in obtaining adequately trained personnel and 
sufficient financial support have been the greatest 
obstacles to the growth and development of special 
schools and classes. 

A nursery school for children of preschool age 
should be a part of every program for those with 
orthopedie disabilities. It is to the child’s advantage 
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to start his education and training early before habit 
patterns become too well established. The Detroit 
Orthopedic Clinic uses the nursery school as therapy.” 
The curriculum of its Sigma Gamma Hospital School 
attempts to “provide maximum opportunities for 
physical, emotional, social, and mental development.” 
The children are encouraged to develop new physical 
abilities in play situations. felf-help in personal and 
hygienic needs is a most important aspeet of physical 
development stressed by the nursery school. Oppor- 
tunities for learning control of emotional behavior and 
for finding means of self-expression through music 
and art work are offered, too. Close contact with 
other children and adults for the greater part of the 
day provides them with necessary socializing experi- 
ences. In order that each child may obtain the fullest 
educational advantages from the school program, the 
staff observes, interprets, and reports individual be- 
havior, and conferences with all persons working with 
the children, including parents, are held frequently. 
A similar program is followed by the nursery school 
established this year as a demonstration project for 
cerebral palsied children by the New York Service for 
Orthopedically Handicapped, in co-operation with 
other municipal agencies. This is the first joint ecom- 
munity effort in the education of the preschool cere- 
bral palsied child in the city of New York. 

Included in the curriculum of the elementary and 
high schools for handicapped children should be a 
plan for providiag musie, art, journalism, dramaties, 
and preliminary training in manual work. Ordinarily, 
some of these are ineluded in the extracurricular 
activities of the normal school, but for the handi- 
capped they assume a vocational aspect. Aside from 
the educational, cultural, and therapeutic values, the 
psychologieal and social benefits of this training are 
of paramount importance, since it gives the handi- 
capped child new confidence in himself, stirs his 
imagination to more creative efforts, and urges him 
on to greater achievement. With these principles in 
mind, the Sunbeam School for Crippled Children in 
Cleveland last year established an experimental dra- 
matics course with 30 cerebral palsied children. The 
greatest achievement of the experiment was the devel- 
opment of more social attitudes among the children.® 

The school curriculum should be further enriched 
by providing a wide range of social contacts and ex- 
perienees with both handicapped and normal groups 
in the outside world. During the war many special 
schools and classes participated in wartime activities, 
as Red Cross work, buying and selling war bonds and 
stamps, and paper and clothing drives. This gave 
handicapped pupils opportunities to assume respon- 


2R. Inghram, The Crippled Child, 23: 3, October, 1945, 
3M. J. Larson, The Crippled Child, 23: 4, December, 
1945. 
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sibility, and additional assurance of belonging to the 
community, since they were able to contribute to its 
work. 

In so far as their disabilities and intellectual capa- 
cities allow, orthopedically handicapped children 
should be permitted to continue their education at 
least through high school. It is indeed tragie that in 
a democracy such as ours so few handicapped students 
are given adequate opportunities for higher educa- 
tional pursuits, either in special schools or classes, 
or in regular high schools and colleges. At this point 
it is most important, if they are to make satisfactory 
future social adjustments to society at large, that these 
children have expert educational and vocational gui- 
dance given by adequately trained personnel who 
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understand the psychological and social implication; 
of individual handicaps, and also the many present. 
day problems and obstacles in the placement of the 
orthopedically handicapped in industry or professions. 

It is better and less expensive in the long run for 
society to use publie funds for developing edueationa| 
and vocational programs for the orthopediecally handj- 
capped than to support them as untrained adults op 
local relief, lacking the ability to become useful, pro- 
ductive members of their community. These facets 
have been proved repeatedly, and their validity now 
remains to be recognized further and accepted by the 
general public. 

MarcELLE §. Aprams 
NEW YorK CITY 





DECLARATION ON PEACE AND SECURITY 
THROUGH INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


THE moment has arrived in the relations of peoples 
and nations when students, teachers, parents, every- 
where—all those in school and community concerned 
with edueation—should take a clear, unequivocal stand 
for peace and security throughout the world. 

We are confronted, on the one hand, with the ter- 
rifying prospect of atomie war. But, on the other 
hand, we are aware of the age-old longing of common 
people of every race, creed, and country for a humane 
These crucial alternatives thus 
demand commitment to strong, positive purposes 
about which there ean be neither vacillation nor am- 
biguity. Such commitment, together with adequate 
action, becomes the obligation of one of the greatest 
constructive forces of our era—the institution of edu- 
eation at all age levels and in all its forms. 

We, the assembled delegates from ten countries and 
all parts of the world, meeting at Perth, Western 
Australia, at the final session of the international 
conference of the New Education Fellowship, and 
speaking here not as official representatives of organi- 
zations or countries but as responsible citizens and 
edueators, hereby declare our acceptance of the fol- 
lowing minimum world-wide objectives for interna- 
tional education. We urge our fellow educators 
everywhere to join with us in our pledge to do every- 
thing possible to achieve these objectives: 


and just social order. 


(1) Edueation should develop universal recognition 
that world order should come under the complete and 
final control of the people of all nations, to whom its 
publicly chosen, trusted representatives are always fe- 
sponsible. 

This in turn means that democratic international con- 


trols are finally subject to the peoples of every race, 
every religion, and every national and cultural back- 
ground. 

This also means that such controls should make avail- 
able to all peoples the world’s material and spiritual 
resources, 

Finally, this means equality of opportunity to develop 
human potentialities for the widest utilization of these 
resources—a development in which education has a major 
responsibility. 

(2) Education should build in the minds and hearts 
of young and old a loyalty to world order. 

While devotion to one’s individual nation continues to 
be legitimate and desirable, such devotion must now be 
reconciled with this larger loyalty. 

Thus the traditional conception of national sovereignty 
should be replaced by a conception of international 
authority—an authority to which every individual 
nation, in all crucial issues of world peace and security, 
is subordinate. 

(3) Full support should be given to all steps taken 
by the world order to raise and enrich the educational 
attainments of every section of the world. 

In accordance with the purposes stated above, the 
ultimate aim should be to provide an international edu- 
cation authority empowered to abolish illiteracy in back- 
ward countries and to establish minimum standards of 
universal education in all countries as agreed upol 
democratically by members of the world order. 

(4) Education should co-operate in applying concretely 
and specifically, the principles already enunciated by the 
Charter of the United Nations—principles of which the 
above program is itself a consistent elaboration. 

Appreciation of the rich, indeed still revolutionary, im- 
port of the values of equality, freedom, brotherhood, and 
sanetity of personality, is a responsibility which every 
teacher, student, and parent devoted to democratic ideals 
must assume in fullest possible measure. 


We next recommend the following more specific 
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steps as practical tasks in which education should 
vigorously assist : 


(a) The program of activities now being formulated 
by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) should be a concern of 
the educational institutions of all nations. Abundant 
suggestions for improvement, as well as for further 
activities, should be submitted to UNESCO. The closest 
co-operation on the part of educational, scientific, and 
cultural organizations should be provided. Adult groups 
of all sizes and types should be made familiar with 
UNESCO programs. 

(b) While supporting the present program for the 
immediate future, education should seek to extend the 
powers of UNESCO without delay. This means, for 
example, the mustering of mass support for an inter- 
national education budget commensurate with the enor- 
mous task of raising educational levels throughout the 
world—a task, moreover, for which, within say five 
years, UNESCO should receive sufficient authority from 
the United Nations to carry out its democratically ap- 
proved program. 

(ec) In addition to the commendable activities already 
under consideration by UNESCO we recommend an in- 
ternational classification of terminology denoting the sub- 
ject matters of education, as well as of degrees and di- 
plomas issued by educational institutions throughout the 
world. Particularly, the aim should be a mutual recog- 
nition of matriculation standards, thus facilitating ex- 
change of students and graduates between countries. 

(d) Every scientific discovery, such as atomic energy, 
should at once be put at the services of mankind for con- 
structive purposes. Every attempt at secrecy or monop- 
oly for the exercise of national rather than international 
power should be condemned, not only as the generator 
of suspicion and fear, but as utterly incompatible with 
the purposes of peace, security, and world order. In 
the dissemination of scientific knowledge, UNESCO can 
and should play an important role. It can, for example, 
aid in reconstructing traditional science teaching to bring 
it more closely in harmony with modern theories of learn- 
ing and with the social responsibilities of science. Thus 
it can help also to demonstrate the principle that educa- 
tion should forever be new in the sense of adventurous 
and experimental. 

(e) Every effort should be made to gain for UNESCO 
the full support and participation of all nations of the 
world, including those nations not yet members such as 
the Soviet Union and the popular governments now in 
process of establishment within the defeated countries. 


Signed: Harry Apams (England); JosepH Wer Ar 
(China); Ruperr J. Best (Australia); Keres Boeke 
(Holland); THroporE BRAMELD (United States of 
America); JosEPHINE M. Brew (England); Joan 
Vass (England); JEANNE CHATON (France) ; KapPELA 
KHANDVALA (India); JosepH A. Lauwerys (Eng- 
land); Orakar MatouseK (Czechoslovakia); O. A. 
Orser (Australia) ; K. G. Sarymarn (India) ; WALTER 
J. Scorr (New Zealand) ; Marta ZesrowsKa (Poland). 
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ARTHUR, GRACE. Tutoring as Therapy. Pp. 125. The 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St., New York 22. 
1946. $1.50. 

Describes the technical aspects of tutoring and presents 
numerous case studies. 
* 

Books for Adult Beginners. Grades I to VII. Pp. 55. 
American Library Association, Chicago. 1946. $0.75. 
A revised edition, compiled by the staff of the Readers’ 
Bureau of the Public Library of Cincinnati, Pauline J. 
Fihe, director. 

o 

BORINSKI, FRITZ, AND WERNER MILCH. Jugendbewegung: 
The Story of German Youth, 1896-1933. German Edu- 
cational Reconstruction No, 3/4. Pp. 48.. German 
Educational Reconstruction, 80 Fellows Road, London, 
NW3. 1945. 2/6d. 

German Educational Reconstruction was formed by a group 
of British and German educators and has been at work for 
four years with the purpose of re-establishing contacts 
between this country and Germany in the field of edu- 
cation. 

* 


CAMPBELL, LAURENCE R. (editor). Careers in Journal- 
ism. Pp. 80. Quill and Scroll Foundation, North- 
western University. 1946. 

A guide to journalistic vocations, presenting helpful facts 
ae in certain branches of journalism and allied 
rc 

Eaps, LAuRA K., AND WILLIAM H. Bristow (prepared 
by). ‘*The Education of Superior Children.’’ Cur- 
riculum Division Bulletin No. 8. New York City Board 
of Education. 1946. 

Prepared as a part of a project of the Division of Cur- 
riculum Research, Bureau of Reference, Research and Sta- 
tistics, dealing with this problem. 


Freedom—J ustice—Responsibility. Human Relations 
Pamphlet No. 7. Pp. 43. American Brotherhood, the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1946. $0.10. 

A report on the International Conference with an intro- 
duction by Henry Noble MacCracken, president emeritus of 
Vassar College. 

HENDERSON, ALGO D., AND DoroTHY HALL. Antioch Col- 
lege: Its Design for Liberal Education. Pp. 280. 
Harper. 1946. $3.00. 

The record of an outstanding experiment of the past 25 
years in which this college has succeeded in helping stu- 
dents “organize more effective and highly motivated lives.” 
Indexed. 

e 

HEWES, LAURENCE I., JR. (assisted by William Y. Bell, 
Jr.). Intergroup Relations in San Diego. Pp. 35. 
The American Council on Race Relations, San Fran- 
cisco. 1946. $0.75. 

Presents some aspects of community life which particularly 
affect minority groups, with recommendations for a _ pro- 
gram of community action. Prepared at the joint request 
of the City Council and the Board of Education of San 
Diego. 

o 

Into Her Own. Pp. 66. Marygrove College, Detroit. 
1946. 

Depicts the status of woman from ancient times to the end 
of the Middle Ages. 
° 

Mays, ARTHUR BEVERLY. ‘‘The Concept of Vocational 
Education in the Thinking of the General Educator, 
1845 to 1945.’’ Bulletin No. 62. Bureau of Eduea- 
tional Research. Pp. 107. College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 1946. $0.75. 

The evolution of educational thinking in the past 100 years 
is presented in this monograph. 
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Department 


es 17. Pp. 
Washington 25. 


Occupation of Japan: Policy and Progress. 
of State Publication 267i, Far Eastern Series 17. 
173. Government Printing Office, 
1946. $0.35. 

* 


OLSON, ADOLF, AND VirGIL A. OLson. 75 Years: A 
History of Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, from 1571-1946. Pp. 232. Conference 
Press, 912 Belmont Ave., Chicago. 1946. $2.50. 

To be reviewed, December 28. 
e 


Report of the United States Education Mission to Ger- 


many. Department of State Publication 2664, Euro- 
pean Series 16. Pp. 49. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1946. $0.15. 


ScHURER, HEINZ. Public Libraries in Germany. Ger- 


man Educational Reconstruction No. 5. Pp. 23. Ger- 
man Educational Reconstruction. 1/6d. 
© 
SPECHT, MINNA, AND ALFONS ROSENBERG. Experimental 


Schools in Germany. German Educational Reconstruc- 


tion No. 1. Pp. 24. German Educational Reconstruc- 
tion. 1/6d. 
* 
STEVENS, WALTER J. Chip on My Shoulder. Pp. 315. 
Meador Publishing Company, Boston. 1946. $3.00. 


Written by a Negro born in Boston, who served at one 
time as a steward at the Signet Club where he “touched 





Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 


index. $5.00 
WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


At your finger tips, essential 
facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, from every field 
of human activity. Alpha- & 
betical arrangement. — 
1,736 pages, with thumb 


index. $7.50 

































Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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elbows with the great and near great at Harvar ‘ 
sity, and was tutored by its professors.” @ Univer. 


TroTigR, ARNOLD H. (editor). Doctoral Dissertation, 
Accepted by American Universities, 1945-1946. No 
13. Pp. 71. H. W. Wilson Company. 1946. $1.59. 
Compiled for the Association of Research Libraries, 

* 


Von RAvUSCHENPLAT, HELMUT. Vocational Training in 
Germany. German Educational Reconstruction No. 
2. Pp. 31. German Educational Reconstructio, 
1/6d. 











WERTENBAKER, THOMAS JEFFERSON. Princeton—1746- 
1896. Pp. 424. Princeton University Press. 1946. 


$3.75. 
— documented and indexed. To be reviewed, December 








WorrorD, Kate V. (chairman of the Committee on the 
College History). New York State College for Teachers 
at Buffalo: A History, 1871-1946. Pp. 183. 1946, 
To be reviewed, December 28. 

e 


World Congress on Air Age Education. Pp. 115. Air. 
Age Education Research, 100 E. 42d St., New York 17. 
1946. $1.00. 

Proceedings and abstracts of speeches given at the 
ad a 21-28, 1946, at Intermational House, ‘New 
or y. 


























COLLECTIVE LEVEL 
INSURANCE 







A new plan available to colleges for their 






staff members. Participant owns individual 






life insurance policy providing fixed coverage 





to age 70. No medical examination required. 






College and participant usually share low 







premiums, or college may pay all. 







Write for booklet, ‘‘Collectiwe Decreasing 





Insurance and Collective Level Insurance.’’ 






Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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